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Our Founders om Cheir Story: 


A Short Bistory of Three Churches and 
their Gnion as the United Methodist Church. 


The most precious of all earthly legacies is the 
unsullied honour of our fathers.—Dr. PERRINE. 


I—FIVE DATES AND THEIR 
HISTORY. 


1.—1738.—WESLEY'’S EVANGELICAL 
CONVERSION. 


Wednesday, May 24th, 1738, was one of 
the great days in the world’s history. On this day John 
Wesley passed through a spiritual crisis which made him 
the human Founder of Methodism, which has now thirty 
millions of adherents in this and other lands, and is the 
largest Protestant community in the world. Wesley was 
then in London. He tells us the occupations of the day, 
every hour of which seemed to lead him onward towards a 
transforming experience. The story should be read in his 
inimitable “Journal.” In the morning he opened upon 
Scriptures which told him, “There are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises,” and, “Thou art 
not far from the Kingdom of God.” In the afternoon, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the anthem seemed to voice his 
anxiety in its words, “Out of the deep have I called unto 
thee, O Lord.” “In the evening,” he says, “I went very 
unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where one 
was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in 
Christ, I felf my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation: And an 
assurance was given me, that he had taken away my sins, 
even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 


4 THE STORY OF OUR FOUNDERS. 


The earnest Christians among whom Wesley thus experi- 
enced evangelical conversion were Moravians, Germans and 
other persons who met regularly to read the Scriptures, to 
pray one with another, and to freely testify of the work of 
God in their hearts and lives. Lecky, the impartial historian 
of the eighteenth century, says that “it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the scene [of Wesley’s conversion] 
which took place at that humble meeting in Aldersgate 
Street forms an epoch in English history.” 

Wesley’s birth and parentage. John 
Wesley, or John Benjamin Wesley, though he never used 
his second name, was born at Epworth, Lincolnshire, on 
June 17th, 1703. He was the son of th» Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, M.A., Rector of Epworth, and Susanna his wife. 
The name Wesley is a shortened form of Wellesley. 
Arthur Wellesley, the great Duke of Wellington, 
belonged to a collateral branch of the same family. 
Between Wesley and Wellington there are striking resem- 
blances of feature and character. Wesley’s mother was 
the daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, often styled “the 
St. Paul of the Nonconformists,” who was ejected from 
his living with the two thousand clergy of 1662. Wesley’s 
grandfather (the Rev. John Wesley) was imprisoned for 
his non-use of the liturgy. “Does Mr. Wesley read the 
Common Prayer yet,” was asked. “May it please your 
Lordship,” Mr. Meech replied in court, “he never did, 
and he never will.” John Wesley’s parents, however, had 
deliberately resumed connection with the Established 
Church, and trained all their children rigorously in its 
tenets. Nevertheless, Wesley’s illustrious Nonconform- - 
ing ancestry influenced him in his life-long struggle 
between submission to mere authority and his obedience 
to conviction. Lape 

Methodism at Oxford. After six years train: 
ing in sound scholarship at Charterhouse School, Wesley 
was elected a scholar of Christ Church, Oxford Cyaey 
He gained eminence, was Lecturer in Logic, Guee aie 
Philosophy, and Moderator in the disputations, eA ry 
College, Oxford, of which he became Fellow (172 : e 
was ordained a clergyman in 1728. More important was 
his leadership of a small society among the students called 
the Holy Club. This had been formed by his brother 
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Charles, the poet of Methodism. In contrast to many idle 
and vicious students about them, -the members of the Club 
busied themselves with their studies, Church services, 
devotional self-culture, the visitation of sick and poor 
folk, and prisoners. They did everything by method. 
“Here is a new sect of Methodists sprung up,” said a wit 
of Christ Church. Given in derision, the name was 
accepted by Wesley, and is now the common property of 
all sections of his followers. During two years’ residence 
in Georgia as a missionary Wesley maintained his High 
Churchism, refused the Lord’s Supper and Christian burial 
to any who had not been baptized according to Church of 
England forms, and enjoined fasting and confession. His 
confidence in these things had however been shaken by 
intercourse with Moravian Christians on the outward 
voyage and in Georgia. Their buoyant confidence in God 
when the ship was in the teeth of a gale, their humility, 
industry and good humour convinced him he knew not 
the rest and joy of pure and undefiled religion. He said, 
“T went to America to convert the Indians, but O! who 
shall convert me.” Later he modified such drastic views 
of his religious life at that stage. On his return to 
England (1738) he sought out Peter Bohler, a Moravian 
preacher, and his friends in London. As we have seen, 
he found among them what his brother Charles had 
already obtained, “rest to his soul.” 


A new man with new methods. Wesley 
was now anew man. Such close personal relation to God, 
assurance of pardon, power over sin, and love to all 
men, he had never known before. A visit to the Moravian 
settlement at Herrnhuth, Saxony, confirmed his faith, 
and showed new methods for his work. There he found 
special emphasis given to the doctrines of justification by 
faith, the new birth and its instantaneousness, the witness 
of the Spirit, and Christian perfection. Open-air ser- 
vices, meetings for testimony and fellowship, lay preach- 
ers, itinerating preachers, orphan homes, were there also. 
Without restriction as to sex, special training, or priestly 
ordination, the members employed their gifts; and over 
all their life, public and private, were the simplicity and 
gladness of New Testament Christianity. Wesley returned 
and preached these doctrines. Their attractiveness and 
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transforming power were marvellous. They ran like fire 
through our dry, dead country. Persecution followed, but 
Wesley and his followers changed England. 

A lifelong conflict. Meanwhile Wesley was 
frequently the subject of a struggle between opposite prin- 
ciples. As already shown, he was by birth and prefer- 
ence an aristocrat, a ceremonialist, a conservative: by 
his convictions he was drawn to the democracy, felt that 
“Church or no Church the people must be saved,” and 
was made the most daring innovator of his age. One 
by one he adopted Moravian and other novel methods in 
his Church work; but often with extreme reluctance. “I 
submitted to be made more vile and proclaimed in the 
highways the glad tidings,” was his comment on his early 
open-air work by which Whitefield and he and their helpers 
were later to save England. Many of these preachers 
were only laymen; but it was only by the shrewd advice 
of his mother—‘“the mother of Methodism ”—that Wesley 
was kept from silencing Maxfield, one of the earliest of 
them. Wesley would not separate from the Church of 
England, and two years before his death said, “I fear, 
when Methodists leave the Church, God will leave 
them”; yet, in effect, he broke away from it himself by 
ordaining several of his preachers, and by legally con- 
stituting a Conference to carry on Methodism as an 
organisation apart from the Church of England. 


2.—1797.-METHODIST NEW CONNEXION 
FOUNDED. 


A crisis in Methodism. “Pray! Pray! 
Pray!” was the urgent counsel of Joseph Bradford, Wesley’s 
travelling companion, as he sent round to the societies 
the news that their Founder was dying. Like the statesmen 
of Queen Elizabeth as they pointed to her white hair, he 
knew that “when that snow melts there will be a flood. 
When Wesley died, days of solemn fasting and aah 
were appointed in order to implore Divine guidance. e 
conflict we have seen in Wesley’s mind was present among 
his followers. Must they give unreasoning submission to 
authority and to regulations made without their consent 
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or approval, or should they obey the free Spirit of God 
given to guide into all truth, and co-operate with their 
leaders in developing the Methodism they loved so much? 
Wesley’s unique position, saintliness and age, had given 
him the absolute government of all the preachers and the 
seventy thousand members in Britain. His death brought 
a crisis for preachers and people. 

Parties and programmes. Several parties 
were formed. One held that the Methodists were only 
united societies within the pale of the Church of England, 
supplementing its services, and subject to its government. 
Another wished Methodists to regard themselves as mem- 
bers of a separate Church, ruling itself according to the 
Scriptures. Adam Clarke, whose saintliness, zeal and 
abilities were excelled only by those of Wesley, said, “I 
am resolved to have liberty of conscience, or go to the 
ends of the earth for it”; and “I will administer the 
sacraments where the people desire it, and take the con- 
sequences.” Many trustees of chapels, and others, urged 
the preachers to take representatives of the people into 
co-operation with themselves in making and carrying out 
the laws of Methodism. These various opinions produced 
great unrest. For several years party meetings, circulars 
and pamphlets abounded. Busiest and bravest among 
those who laboured to secure Scriptural reforms was 
Alexander Kilham. The controversy circled round such 
questions as the three following: 

hen, and how, may the Methodists 
worship? Wesley had generally allowed no Methodist 
preaching in the time of church service. He attended 
the church services himself and strictly enjoined his 
followers to do likewise. Not until 1786 did his Confer- 
ence cite cases in which Methodist services might be held 
during church hours. If they were held, the prayer book 
service must be used. Many Methodists now resisted such 
restrictions. They found the church services infrequent, 
irregular, inconvenient and wholly unsuitable. Often the 
clergyman was drunken, immoral, incapable, or errorieous. 
Maybe, he had set the mob upon them. The passionate 
earnestness of the first Methodists brought them to gather- 
ings at untimely hours of morning and evening, before 
the rude rabble had gathered or after it was weary. Some 
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Methodists sat up all night rather than miss Wesley's 
sermon at five the next morning. But it was clear that 
these extraordinary arrangements could not continue. Why 
should they? While Methodists were unwelcome and 
unfed in the churches, their own godly preachers waited to 
minister to them at convenient hours. Little wonder that 
it became increasingly true of the Methodists, as one said, 
“If we are not Dissenters we are absenters,” from the 
Church of England. 

Who may administer the Ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? This was a question 
of even greater importance. ‘The few willing clergy and 
ordained Methodist preachers were insufficient for these 
solemn duties among the ever increasing Methodists. In 
most cases they had either to omit divinely-appointed aids 
to holiness or receive them from the hands of clergy 
utterly unworthy. Some Methodists were, however, 
determined that none but clergymen should conduct the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. At the Great Queen 
Street Chapel, London, they put aside the godly man 
who had preached to them, and bailed out of the Fleet 
prison a “pious ” cleric who had béen locked up for debt. 
The Methodist preachers might be used by God to save 
souls; but they must not be allowed to give the tokens of 
the Redeemer’s dying love.* 

Who shall make and administer the 
laws of the Methodists? This question included all 
others. What part had its members in making and carry- 
ing out laws for the Methodism they loved, for which they 
prayed and paid, worked and suffered? At Wesley’s 
ileath, all power centred in the preachers. Dr. White- 
head, his executor and biographer, ridiculed the title “A 
Conference of the People called Methodists - for “It 15 
well known that the people never held a Conference since 
Methodism existed.” It was an assembly of itinerant 
preachers only, and had no “authority derived from the 
people.” And writing to Kilham, Dr. Coke declared 
“The people have no power: we the whole.” But the New 
Testament showed the Methodists that in the apostolic 
churches the apostles, preachers, and people, united in 


* See the Author's “A Son of Issachar: a Story of the Times of Wesley 
and Kilham”; also “ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,” 1885, page 143, 
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church management (Acts vi. 1—6; xi. 22; XVAG Teor. 
xvi. I—4; 2 Cor. viii. 18—21). Kilham’s ready voice 
and pen pointed out these things, and urged that church 
members or their delegates should be joined with the 
preachers in making and administering the laws. 


Petitions from the people upon these questions poured 
in upon the annual Conferences. Most of them were 
burnt or destroyed unread. There was need for living 
representatives in the Conference. At length (August, 
1795) a “Plan of Pacification” was adopted. To it were 
added, two years later, “The Leeds Concessions.” Under 
these combined regulations Methodists might hold ser- 
vices in church hours (always using part of the church 
service), and the preacher might give the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and inter the dead, 
if a majority of trustees, leaders and stewards, desired it. 
and the special consent of Conference was secured. The 
Conference of preachers retained absolute control of all 
preachers ; and none but those whom it authorized might 
administer the Lord’s Supper. Unfit preachers might be 
suspended on the complaint of trustees or leaders and 
stewards. The leaders’ meeting might veto the admission 
or expulsion of members. The preachers appointed 
church officers and leaders, the leaders’ meeting 
approving ; and local preachers also, if approved by their 
meeting. Publicity was to be given to Connexional funds 3 
a circuit might for a year withhold obedience to a new law 
made by the Conference of preachers until the next 
Conference confirmed the law. The members of the 
Church had still no powers entrusted to them. 


Methodist New Connexion founded. 
The above reforms, partial and incomplete, were gained 
by the efforts of Kilham and his coadjutors. Some were 
not granted until after his expulsion for contending for 
them. In 1792 he had been tried and censured for 
defending an aged preacher who had dared to give the 
Lord’s Supper as desired by the Methodists. His address 
to the Conference of 1794 urging it to grant this privilege 
was torn in pieces by Mr. Hanby, the President. When 
at length some partial improvements were permitted, 
Kilham rejoiced greatly. Methodists everywhere who 
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have long enjoyed the fruits of his labours, should 
remember this intrepid Protestant Free Churchman. 
Kilham and his helpers were however convinced that 
these reforms did not go-to the root of the matter. The 
Conference preachers might take away the concessions 
given. In the year the “Plan” was adopted, a scheme 
for conforming Methodist preachers to the unscriptural 
Episcopal plan as bishops, priests and deacons was thrice 
pressed upon the Conference, and rejected. By studying the 
New Testament and the Presbyterian system of Church 
government while stationed at Aberdeen (1792—1795), 
Kilham saw that only by associating the representatives 
of the church members, freely chosen by them, with the 
preachers, in all acts of church and Conference legislation 
and government, could the mind and will of the people 
be expressed and secured, or priestly domination 
prevented. This he advocated in his pamphlets signed 
Trueman and Freeman,” and “Martin Luther,” and 
especially in that entitled “The Progress of Liberty.” It 
contained “The Outline of a Constitution humbly pro- 
posed to the People called Methodists.” Upon this the 
“New Itinerancy,” or Methodist New Connexion, was 
afterwards based. For publishing this pamphlet and 
advocating reforms Kilham was tried and expelled at the 
Methodist Conference in London in 1796. It is true that 
the charges upon which he was condemned were based 
upon personal matters, reflections upon preachers who had 
misused their power and position. These abuses he 
regarded as due to a defective system, needing root-and- 
branch reform. Wherein he had offended against charity 
or truth, Kilham apologized. His contentions were 
justified and approved by many Methodists. They sent 
seventy delegates to Leeds where the next Conference was 
held (1797). They asked that two or more lay repre- 
sentatives might be admitted to co-operate with the 
preachers in all Conference business; then that such 
should be allowed in the District meetings. These being 
in turn rejected, they proposed that lay delegates might 
sit apart from the Conference and approve any new law 
before it was enacted. This also was refused. There- 
upon some of the delegates from the people, and others, 
led by Kilham, W. Thom, and other preachers and lay- 
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men, assembled in Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, and formed 
the New Methodist Connexion (August oth, 1797). Of this 
first Conference Mr. Thom was appointed President 3 Mr. 
Kilham, Secretary. How painful was this necessity ! 
Persecution followed. Sometimes the New Methodists 
were stoned as they went to worship in Leeds. 


A Pioneer Church. The Methodist New Con- 
nexion was thus a pathfinder and a pioneer for the 
Methodists. History often shows such high service done 
by lowly workers and small bodies for greater ones. The 
founders of the Methodist New Connexion fought and 
suffered that Methodists might enjoy these privileges : (1) 
such services, and at such hours, as they needed 3 (2) the 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in their own 
Churches, from the hands of their own ministers 3; and, (3) 
that the church-members, or their freely-chosen repre- 
sentatives might unite with the preachers in every act of 
legislation and government, whether in the local church, 
or connexional assemblies. History has completely 
justified them. Later we must tell of several other terrible 
struggles in Wesleyan Methodism because these principles 
were not accepted. Secessions followed, and new 
Methodist Denominations were formed. Almost half of 
the million Methodist church-members in Britain are in 
Churches which hold these principles. The Primitive 
Methodists commenced their apostolic, fruitful labours in 
1807; but it does not fall within our present plan 
to deal with this noble free Church. Eighty years after 
the expulsion of Kilham and the founding of the M.N.C. 
with its Conference in which ministers and laymen met in 
equal numbers, laymen were admitted to some measure 
of power in the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. It is 
now proposed to give church-members, for the first time, 
power to appoint representatives to the leaders’ meeting. 
So the great and noble “mother of us all” is moving, if 
slowly, to the strong permanent foundations of Scriptural 
liberty, long ago claimed by some of her most attached 
and enlightened children, and since shared with them 
by later reformers. And in the re-union of the various 
Methodist Denominations, in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, these principles have been acknowledged in the 
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constitution. Upon them the United Methodist Church 
rests. To this Church the Methodist New Connexion 
contributed an enrolled membership of upwards of forty- 
six thousand. 


.8.--1815.—BIBLE CHRISTIAN (METHODIST) 
CONNEXION FOUNDED. 


One of England’s waste places. Devon- 
shire has contributed more eminent men to our country’s 
life than any county save Middlesex, but in social and 
spiritual development it was fifty years behind the general 
condition at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
people were grossly ignorant, and but little better than 
serfs. A labourer’s pay was a shilling a day, while in 
1800 wheat was 1138. per quarter, and the quartern loaf 
1s. 10d. Green’s description of the clergy at the rise of 
Methodism was still true there: “With almost a single 
exception they were the idlest and most lifeless in the 
world.” Sport was their chief concern: Sydney Smith’s 
biting names for the church orders as Nimrods, ramrods, 
and fishing-rods, instead of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
were often accurate. One clergyman was hailed as the 
best boxer, another the best hunter in the district. ‘Three 
hard-drinking clerics in succession had charge of one 
parish. Dr. John Howe left his beloved people at Tor- 
rington “all in tears,” a chief in the goodly band of 
clergymen who suffered ejectment for conscience’ sake 1n 
1662; but Dissent had almost disappeared in areas of 
forty, even seventy, miles. The district was compara- 
tively neglected by the Methodists. Although almost 
twice the size of Cornwall in area and population, Devon 
had but 32 chapels in 1812, whereas Cornwall had 122. 


A great revival and a godly curate. 
Happily a change was at hand. The year 1814 was 
known as that of the Great Revival in Cornwall and the 
West. Among those who felt the quickening was the Rev. 
Daniel Evans. Appointed curate of Shebbear Church, 
Devon, by its absentee vicar, who lived in the west of 
Cornwall, Evans preached with great fervency the 
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doctrines of a new birth and a holy lite. The people 
were amazed; many were convinced and reformed. His 
work prepared a large district for that of O'Bryan, an 
itinerating evangelist, of whom we must soon tell. When 
Evans saw it, he said to O'Bryan, “If you had come here 
a few years ago, I suppose you would have been stoned. 
These people have been brought to see that they wanted 
something, and now you are come to tell them what it is.” 
Such earnestness and brotherliness could not be tolerated 
in the Establishment. Evans was removed from Shebbear 
in 1817, and his licence as a preacher in the diocese of 
Exeter was withdrawn. 


A fruitful farm. Among those awakened by the 
preaching of Evans were John Thorne and his wife, Mary. 
Thorne was a farmer of more intelligence than most of 
his neighbours, as was shown by his well-tilled holding, 
Lake Farm, Shebbear, North Devon, north of Dartmoor. 
He was styled a “ Methody ” long before others there bore 
the mame, a testimony to his seriousness and_ high 
character. His wife shared these characteristics to the 
full; but, being bigoted church folk, they at first resented 
the evangelical teaching of Evans. At length it did its 
work, and brought forth its accustomed fruit: love, joy 
and peace. So sensible was Mrs. Thorne of her accept- 
ance with God, through Christ, that she publicly testified 
thereto in the parish church after an observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. She saw the place and power of Christian 
testimony, and the mutual ministry of believers. As in 
Wesley and in others later, the free Spirit was doing His 
work. Her home became a sanctuary, and her family a 
church in the house. It was destined to be the birthplace 
of the Bible Christian Society. 


Repression and expulsion. William 
O'Bryan, “the honoured instrument,” to use James Thorne’s 
phrase,“ God employed in founding the Bible Christian Con- 
nexion,” was converted among the Methodists in Cornwall 
in 1795. Five years later he was specially impelled to 
testify and preach. “TI longed,” he says, “for the whole 
world, if possible, to be gathered together that I might 
rush in among them,” and save them. Seventy of his 
neighbours were saved that year. He sought out needy 
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places where there was no Methodist or evangelical 
preaching, walking twenty or thirty miles on the Sabbath, 
and preaching three or four times. He wished not to 
build upon another man’s foundation. He passed by 
places, as Shebbear later, so long as they had the Gospel. 
In the first six months of 1810 he established preaching 
places in eight parishes on the north coast of Cornwall, 
Newquay being among them. Urged to become a 
Methodist preacher, his offer in June was rejected at the 
Cornish District meeting, on account~.of his having a 
family, although he offered security for its,support. The 
Methodist preachers now wished to limit his labours to 
the circuit preachers’ plan; but neither his conscience nor 
the needs and wishes of the people would allow him to 
agree to this. He protested too against unreasonable 
monetary demands from the small impoverished cause at 
Newquay. For these irregularities he was publicly 
expelled ; this without a leaders’ meeting, although he was 
a member of twenty years’ standing, and a local preacher. 
The expulsion took place in November, 1810, in the 
chapel at Gunwen, the erection of which he had super- 
intended, of which he had given half the cost, and for 
which he had given the freehold, with. more land for a 
burial ground. Notwithstanding all this, he continued 
his soul-saving labours, gave up his business, and con- 
ducted a missionary tour through fourteen parishes in 
north-east Cornwall and north-west Devon. He had 
rejoined the Methodists, whom he loved as his own soul. 
At his home church, St. Blazey, his membership ticket 
was however withheld on the flimsy pretext of non-attend- 
ance at the class-meeting for three weeks. He was thus 
again expelled. It was said he had excluded himself. 
“Tmperious duty ” goaded him on ; open doors invited him ; 
success assured him. When he learnt that he might labour 
among the Methodists of the Stratton Mission if he would 
forego visiting parishes where Christ was not known, he 
declined, saying, “I cannot abandon the work—it is my 
first duty to God Who has called me to it, and Who will 
be niy Judge in the last day.” These spiritual realities 
and concerns were more to him than the turmoil of 
Europe, and the activity of Napoleon, then on his way 
to defeat at Waterloo. 
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Bible Christian (Methodist) Connexion 
formed. O'Bryan now made out a plan for his work 
in some twenty places. James and John Thorne, sons 
of the family at Lake Farm, invited him to their home. 
The farmhouse, kitchen and rooms were filled with devout 
persons who, after worship, repeatedly urged O’Bryan to 
form them into a society. This was done, the historic 
date being October oth, 1815. This church consisted ,of 
twenty-two persons, including Mr. and Mrs. Thorne and 
the five members of their family. Three months later the 
number was 237. No services had been held at Shebbear 
during church hours. The elder Thornes still attended 
the parish church. But, on the removal of Evans and 
the advent of a drunken clergyman whose sermon “had 
no Saviour in’t,” a chapel was proposed. James Thorne, 
afterwards so influential in his Denomination, preached 
standing upon the corner-stone. O’Bryan opened this 
first chapel on May 2oth, 1818, his text being “ Ebenezer.” 
In the following August the first Conference was held. 
Here was a new offshoot of Methodism. It was not a 
secession from the Wesleyan community. 


All the members of this band of twenty-two had 
been regular attendants at the parish church. In_ their 
origin the Bible Christian Methodists gathered round an 
earnest man of God that they, with the else neglected and 
unclaimed, might find pure and undefiled religion, and 
save themselves and their neighbours. 


Like the Methodists, these earnest people had their 
name given to them. Their custom of carrying their 
Bibles under theit arms gave rise to the name “Bible 
Christians.” O'Bryan speaks of “Methodism and 
Bibleism.” He says, “ When we were called by this name 
I took it, and that it might be better known what we 
were, I joined ‘ Arminian’ to it, and after that day we were 
called Arminian Bible Christians. The word Arminian 
was discontinued in 1828. Later the name Methodist 
was added, giving the complete name Bible Christian 
(Methodist) Connexion as borne by this devoted Church 
when it was merged with two others in the United 
Methodist Church. Its enrolled membership was then 
upwards of thirty-six thousand. 
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4.—1857.—UNITED METHODIST FREE 
CHURCHES. 


Some strands ina strong rope. The third 
of the communities whose coming together made _ the 
United Methodist Church, was itself the product of 
several previous unions, and bore the appropriate name 
which stands above. It was formed by the union of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association and the Wesleyan 
Reformers. With the former of these, the Protestant 
Methodists had united in 1836, and the Arminian 
Methodists in 1837. The last-named small body had for 
a time as member and preacher Elizabeth Evans, the aunt 
of George Eliot, who has immortalized her in Adam Bede.* 
The union of these bodies was natural; they had a com- 
mon origin. Whatever the occasion, in some cases small, 
the cause of the connected secessions of Wesleyan 
Methodists which occurred in 1827, 1835, and 1849- 
1852, was the enforcement of what many regarded as 
unscriptural claims on the part of the preachers in Con- 
ference, circuit, and church proceedings. Writing from 
within Wesleyan Methodism, Dr. Benjamin Gregory has 
shown in his Sidelights on the Conflicts of Methodism, 
that there was ample ground for protest. 


The Protestant Methodists (1827), stood for 
simplicity in worship, and for impartial observance of 
Connexional regulations. Several trustees of Brunswick 
Chapel, Leeds, wished to erect an organ in that sanctuary. 
The great majority of the leaders, local preachers, and 
members were opposed to this, as they believed that an 
organ might bring with it cold, stately, even popish 
ceremonial, in place of the hearty, free services which 
Methodists enjoyed. Wesley had counselled, “Sing no 
anthems,” and solemnly warned all against formality. 
Organs were found in three Methodist chapels only during 
his lifetime. Strange as these sentiments may seem to us, 
they were entitled to respect. Violation of them had 
caused much trouble, and the consent of Conference was 
required before an organ could be installed. Every 
application must first be made to the District meeting ; 
“and if it obtain their sanction shall then be referred to 
a committee at the Conference who shall report their 


*"Under“the"name of Dinah"Morris. 
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opinion as to the propriety of acceding to the request.” 
The Leeds application was not sanctioned by the District 
meeting. Contrary to the simple understanding of the 
tule, it unwisely sanctioned an appeal to Conference for 
permission to erect the instrument. Conference granted 
it. This was a breach of its own regulations, and “an 
act of arbitrary, and unjustifiable power.” For organizing 
opposition to this and the like procedure, Mr. Matthew 
Johnson was expelled. This was approved by a special 
District meeting, illegally constituted. Among those so 
present was the Rev. Jabez Bunting, a great and holy 
man, who here, as always, maintained his high doctrine 
of pastoral supremacy. Many sad dissensions were to 
arise from its enforcement. “Methodism,” he declared, 
“knows nothing of democracy; Methodism hates demo- 
cracy as it hates sin”; and the Rev. Richard Watson 
stated the Conference view that “the superintendent 
minister alone must regulate worship: the people had no 
right to meddle with it.” “The Leeds organ cost £1,000 
and one thousand members,” it was said. These Pro- 
testant Methodists held their first service in the Ebenezer 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Leeds. What Dr. . 
Gregory describes as “this painful and humiliating 
chapter” in Wesleyan history spread indignation and 
suspicion far beyond Leeds, and prepared many for 
greater struggles. 

The Wesleyan Association (1835), arose 
out of controversies respecting ministerial education, and 
it claimed self-government for the local churches. The 
Wesleyan Conference of 1834 resolved to establish an 
institution for ministetial training. While desiring able 
and learned preachers, many devout Methodists feared 
that, were young preachers trained together upon one 
system they might lack the variety, originality and force 
of the fathers. Probably their sincere, if mistaken 
protest, helped to define the object of the institution as 
for theological, rather than classical training. Unhappily 
a personal question complicated their protest. The Rev. 
Jabez Bunting was proposed as Principal of the new 
institution, though already in high office. Moreover, 
Gregory says, “whoever might be President, Bunting was 
the Prime Minister who never went out of office.” The 
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Rev. Dr. Samuel Warren opposed these proceedings and 
criticised the leaders in them. He was suspended (1834). 
He and his sympathizers formed the Grand Central 
Association to secure further reforms in Wesleyan 
Methodism. It was felt that the Institution involved 
changes in the constitution, although the Connexion at 
large had not been allowed to express itself upon the 
matter, as was enacted by the Leeds Concessions of 1797- 
Strangely enough, Dr. Warren discovered that these and 
the Plan of Pacification had not been entered in the 
official records. In 1835 one hundred and nine delegates 
gathered in Manchester from forty-seven towns, deliberated 
for four days, and formally asserted the right of church- 
members to regulate the affairs of their church. An 
influential gathering at Rochdale urged that the evils 
agitating Methodism could be cured only by the admission 
of the people to a share of power in the government of 
the Church. Many London officers, led by Mr. Robert 
Eckett, petitioned the Conference also. He had been 
suspended, as had several others of them, for his interest 
in these questions of reform. ‘The Conference of 1835 
refused to receive the delegates of the Association, 
expelled Dr. Warren and other ministers who advocated 
reform, passed no condemnation of the arbitrary expul- 
sions of members which had occurred, and declared that 
the superintendent preacher alone had the power of 
determining the sentence to be passed upon an offender, 
even the sentence of expulsion. This “law of 1835” had 
lamentable results later. 

The first Annual Assembly of the Association was held 
in August, 1836, at Manchester. Dr. Warren was _ its 
President, Mr. Samuel Johnson its Secretary. Mr. Robert 
Eckett became one of its ministers and soon its guiding 
spirit. Accepting Methodist doctrine, the Association 
declared for independence in circuit and church affairs, 
and for an Annual Assembly of representatives of the 
whole body, freely elected by the circuits from their 
ministers or laymen. By 1839 the Association, including 
the small bodies which had joined it as stated, had some 
28,000 members and 600 chapels. 

The Wesleyan Reformers (1849) opposed 
arbitrary rule; urged temperance reform, and desired the 
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co-operation of laymen with ministers in legislation and 
government in Wesleyan Methodism. As _ stated, many 
who thought thus had left their beloved church; others 
remained, and endeavoured to secure reforms. Against 
such, strong feeling was shown. Even the glad year 1839, 
when the Centenary of the rise of: Methodism was 
celebrated, was marred by bitterness towards any who 
dared to oppose or differ from the dominant party. It 
acted in the spirit of the Rev. W. M. Bunting’s later 
extraordinary dictum, “Disloyalty to Methodism is dis- 
loyalty to Christ.” Suspected, repressed, opposed, the 
demand for needed improvement and Scriptural freedom 
and equality burst forth at length. Almost one-third of 
the members of Wesleyan Methodist societies withdrew 
or were expelled. Here we have no space, and we have 
no heart, to tell the story. That there was ample cause 
for the protest Dr. Gregory shows, even more fully than 
Mr. Kirsop ‘in his Historic Sketches of Free Methodism, 
or Mr. Redfern in his Modern Developments in 
Methodism. No layman was permitted to take part in, 
or even to be present during, the proceedings of the 
Conference. It sat with closed doors, and no public 
reports of it appeared, except against its will. Few 
Methodist ministers were then abstainers from intoxicants, 
fewer were temperance workers, and the Conference of 
1841 had forbidden the holding of teetotal meetings in 
its chapels. 

Few will now deny that in this struggle grievous 
mistakes were made on both sides. Principles were 
obscured by personalities. Anonymity, mere bush-fight- 
ing, is a strange method for Christian combatants, and 
should have been left, if used at all, to those who had 
no other protection. Was there as much anxiety to answer 
the accusations, or remove the grounds for them, as 
to find out the accusers? And did not the arbitrari- 
ness and harshness often shown to the Reform party 
amply illustrate its strictures and support its pleas? 
Sometime the story may be told as part of the history of 
Methodism in all its branches, and credit given to the 
Reformers, as well as the Conference, for their share of 
suffering and service in securing improvements since 
adopted, and as pioneers in Temperance and _ social 
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work, and champions of the freedom of the Press. As 
the wars and fightings of Cromwell’s days, and the suffer- 
ings of Bunyan and Baxter, secured the peaceful Revolu- 
tion and settled liberties of 1688, so those of the Wesleyan 
Reformers found their sequel in the admission of laymen 
to the Wesleyan Conference in 1877, and other approaches 
towards Scriptural liberty. 


As in the conflicts of 1827 and 1835, Dr. Bunting was 
the leader of the Conference party. The Revs. Joseph 
Beaumont, M.D., Joseph Fowler, James Everett, Samuel 
Dunn, and William Griffith, were the keenest critics and 
opponents of his policy and of Conference procedure. 
Everett, Dunn and Griffith, and others, were expelled 
from the Wesleyan ministry: Everett because he declined 
to say whether or not he was the author of the Fly-sheets 
(anonymous publications in which charges had been 
made) ; Dunn and Griffith because they would not promise 
to discontinue communications to the Wesleyan Times, 
or stop publishing the Wesley Banner. The expelled 
ministers appealed to the members of the Wesleyan 
societies and the public. Much sympathy was _ evoked 
and feeling rose high. Four hundred delegates from the 
societies met in London (March, 1850). They prepared 
petitions to Conference there, bearing 50,000 signatures ; 
but they were repulsed and dis-membered, as were thou- 
sands of the petitioners, many of them by a stroke of the 
pen through their names in the class-books. The extreme, 
though natural, course of withholding financial support 
was adopted by the reformers. Some not yet expelled 
sought to act as “Mediationists”; but their petition, 
bearing 2,000 influential names, was useless. Meanwhile 
the losses from Wesleyan Methodist membership had 
been as follows: 57,000 (1850), 20,946 (1851), 10,290 
(1852). The full total was more than 100,000. Sad to 
say, many of these lapsed from all church fellowship. A 
large number stood together and made temporary, and at 
length permanent, provision for Christian worship and - 
work. Most of these followed their leaders in the course 
described in the next paragraph. Others continued under 
the name of Wesleyan Reform Union, the membership of 
which is now about 9,000. 
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The United Methodist Free Churches 


was the name adopted by the Wesleyan Association and 
the greater part of the Wesleyan Reformers when they 
amalgamated in 1857. So real was their oneness that the 
Foundation Deed of the former was adopted as that of 
the united body. The constitution endeavoured to com- 
bine Connexionalism and circuit independence. The 
local church and circuit had self-government, while the 
Annual Assembly, composed of ministers or laymen, 
freely elected, controlled the ministry and all Connexional 
institutions. Its first President was the Rev. James 
Everett ; its second the Rev. Robert Eckett. Union was 
accomplished gradually: by 1859 the new body had a 
membership of 59,000. During fifty years of consolida- 
tion and expansion the United Methodist Free Churches 
reported increase in church membership on forty-two 
occasions. In 1907 they contributed to the United 
Methodist Church an enrolled membership of one hundred 
and seven thousand. It was their Jubilee Year. 


5.—1907._THE UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH. 


The desire for Union, Many efforts were 
made during the last century to unite the sections of British 
Methodism.* The examples of Canada and Australia, 
where union had been accomplished (in the latter as the 
intlirect result of an appeal made by the Rev. William 
Redfern in the Cicumenical Methodist Conference at 
Washington in 1891), afforded much encouragement. The 
United Methodist Church is the outcome of proposals 
made in 1901. At the Gicumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence, then held in City Road Chapel, London, earnest 
appeals were made to the British Wesleyan Methodist 
representatives to lead the way in a great re-union effort. 
They were not prepared to dothis. Happily, at the invita- 
tion of the Rev. David Brook, M.A., D.C.L. (President 
of the United Methodist Free Churches), and Mr. Robert 
Bird, J.P. (Treasurer of the same Denomination), the minis- 
terial and lay representatives of the Methodist New Con- 
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the United Methodist Free Churches, gathered together 
for fraternal intercourse, and to consider the possibility 
of uniting several of the sections of Methodism. The 
Executive Committee was approached in several of them,* 
a tentative basis was prepared and submitted to six of 
the seven Methodist Conferences of 1903. 
_ Three Partners. The Conferences of the Method- 
ist New Connexion, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
and the Bible Christian (Methodist) Connexion adopted 
this basis (1903), and remitted it to their circuits with 
two questions. They were asked if they favoured (1) 
Methodist Union; and, (2), the appointment of a repre- 
sentative committee to prepare a constitution for a united 
Church. The circuits answered affirmatively, more than 
ninety per cent of the representatives voting in favour. 
Each of the three Conferences (1904) appointed sixteen 
members (eight ministers and eight laymen), to constitute 
the Joint Committee. Singular harmony and sagacity 
characterized its labours. A constitution was elaborated, 
also a scheme for amalgamating the several Connexional 
institutions and funds. A Thanksgiving Fund was also 
proposed. These proposals were accepted by the Con- 
ferences and the circuit quarterly meetings (1905-6) with 
the same extraordinary measure of approval. A revised 
Constitution, including several recommendations of the 
quarterly meetings, was passed by the Conferences of 
1906, which had also before them drafts of a private 
Parliamentary Bill, a Deed Poll, and a Model Deed, 
prepared by the Joint Committee and legal experts. The 
choice of a name for the united community gave rise to 
considerable discussion; ultimately, the name “THE 
UniteD METHopist CuurcH” was adopted unanimously. 
Fundamental oneness. As the same prin- 
ciples underlay the Constitution of all the three Churches, 
it had been possible in these negotiations to deal with 
differences, some of them grave, by brotherly, skilful 
compromise. The whole effort (1903-1907) was 
marked by a measure of agreement and’ enthusiasm un- 
paralleled in such matters. Sometimes the gladness burst 
into holy song, as step by step was taken so successfully. 
A small, earnest minority in each of the bodies opposed 
the proposals in general or in detail. Some of their 


" * By the Rev. W. Redfern (President U-M-F-C., 1902). Rev. M. J. Birks 
(M.N.C.) and Rev. J. Dale (B C.M.) responded. 
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criticisms helped to secure improvements. At length, when 
the circuits declared their approval of the scheme prepared 
by the Joint Committee, opposition ceased, and the 
Annual Conferences of 1906 gave their final’ approval 
without a dissentient, or, if one, only one. 

A critical episode occurred when in 1904 the Confer- 
ence of the Wesleyan Methodists invited the Methodist 
New Connexion to unite with that Church. The invita- 
tion was conditioned: Was the Methodist New Connexion 
free to accept the invitation, and a constitution in which 
the Pastoral Conference or Session of Conference should 
be “as now existing” in Wesleyan Methodism? The 
happy progress during three years, of the Methodist New 
Connexion with the United Methodist Free Churches and 
the Bible Christian (Methodist) Connexion, towards Union 
furnished the answer that it was not “free” to accept any 
invitation which omitted its co-partners; and its own 
historic protest and continuous witness against a final 
court composed exclusively of ministers, made impossible 
the acceptance of a constitution including this. As the 
Rev. T. M. Rees dramatically declared in the Leeds 
Conference of 1g05, the invitation was too late by one 
hundred and eight years. It was therefore declined in 
dignified and affectionate terms. 


Leaders and labourers. The negotiations 
for Union required statesmanship of a high order. It 
was available. The Officers of the Joint Committee 
throughout its course were the Revs. W. H. Cory Harris, 
G. Packer, and S. B. Lane (Secretaries), and Mr. R. 
Bird, J.P. (Treasurer).* Confidence was inspired by the 
publicity ‘given to the proceedings, and by the willing- 
ness of the Joint Committee and the Conferences to con- 
sider everv suggestion, and to make haste slowly. 
Acquaintance between the members of the bodies was 
fostered by united gatherings. Conventions for the 
deepening of the spiritual life were held throughout the 
country early in 1907, and a simultaneous evangelistic 
mission projected for 1908. Besides the monthly official 
organs of the three uniting Churches, the Free Methodist, 
a journal owned by representatives of them all, and 
published weekly, rendered effective service. 


* See page 62 for the names of the Committee. 
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On Tuesday, September 17th, 1907, 


the Union was consummated. The Uniting Churches 
resumed their annual Conferences unitedly in the historic 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, kindly lent by the 
Wesleyan Methodists. More than 600 ministerial and lay 
Tepresentatives assembled, and many witnesses. The 
Rev. E. Boaden was appointed President; the Revs. G. 
Packer, J. Luke, and Mr. W. J. Nicholls, Secretaries. 
The Uniting Resolution, under “The United Methodist 
Church Act, 1907,” was passed unanimously. At one 
o'clock the President and the three Presidents (the 
Revs. W. B. Lark, W. Barnes and J. S. Clemens, B.A., 
B.D.), signed the Deed Poll of Foundation, on the motion 
of the Rev. E. D. Cornish, Mr. S. Cozens-Hardy attesting 
the same. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London— 
surrounded by the Lord Mayors of Bristol, Cardiff, and 
Leeds, and many of the twenty-seven mayors associated 
with the united Church—gave a civic welcome. Many 
Churches offered congratulations. Mr. R. W. Essex, 
M.P., presented a President’s gavel and silver casket. A 
simultaneous Evangelistic Mission was appointed; a 
Thanksgiving Fund of 100,000 guineas was started with 
promises of 26,000 guineas. Dr. W. J. Townsend was 
designated next President. Thus almost 200,000 enrolled 
members, with many adherents, became the United 
Methodist Church. 


II.—_FOUNDERS AND HELPERS. 

6.—FOUNDERS. 

Alexander Kilham (born 1762, died 1798) was 
chief among the founders of the Methodist New Connexion 
section of the United Methodist Church. Kilham, the 
first reformer of Methodism, was born, like Wesley its 
Founder, at Epworth, Lincolnshire. He was baptized at 
the same font, from his childhood knew Wesley, and loved 
and honoured him greatly. Converted at eighteen, Kilham. 
preached his first sermon at Luddington. Mr. R. C. 
Brackenbury, one of Wesley’s wealthy evangelists, visited 
Epworth and secured Kilham as his travelling companion 
and assistant inthe work. In Jersey, where they laboured, 
Kilham was cruelly ill-treated. There, and often later, he 
was the subject of remarkable interpositions. A train of 
gunpowder was laid to a spot where he was to preach. ° 
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Not aware of this, Kilham moved to another place, and 
was unharmed. Wesley appointed him as a Methodist 
preacher in 1785. Before the division he laboured in 
seven circuits—in the last two as superintendent. Like 
Richard Baxter, another reformer, he was first of all and 
most of all, an evangelist and pastor. He was a tireless 
worker. The production of his sermons, letters, and 
literary works would have been an ample task for a long 
life. Added to his incessant preaching and travelling, 
they show zeal and industry excelled only by those of 
Wesley, for a like period. His terse and trenchant style 
has sometimes Biblical candour and satire. Neither un- 
willing to wound nor afraid to strike, he dealt his blows 
impartially ; they were always for high principle, never for 
self-advancement ; and he readily admitted his faults. He 
died at thirty-six, a martyr to zeal in the service of Christ 
and the people. Four of his memorable sayings are these: 
on his conversion he said, “I found a great love to every- 
one around me, and my heart was filled with unspeakable 
joy”; in his unceasing labours, “The people beg of me to 
spare myself, but how can I when the harvest is so white; ” 
of his work as reformer, “So far from repenting, I rejoice 
in it, would I had done it more faithfully”; when dying, 
“Tell all the world that Jesus is precious.” 

William O’Bryan (1778—1868), founder of the 
Bible Christian Methodist section of the United Methodist 
Church,* was born at Gunwen, Luxulyan, Cornwall. 
“Here,” he says, “I experienced the new birth, first met in 
class, first bore witness for Jesus, first addressed a congre- 
gation, first led a class, built my first chapel, received the 
call to wander, not knowing whither I went.” Wesley’s 
invocation upon him as a lad, “May he be a blessing to 
hundreds and thousands,” was prophetic and stimulating. 
After founding the Connexion, O’Bryan continued his in- 
cessant labours, forming societies and enlisting helpers, 
men and women. His course resembled that of a stream 
through a desert, bringing beauty, fruitfulness and life 
- with it. He was President of the first nine Annual Con- 
ferences (1819-27). Two years later his mistaken 
endeavour to maintain unity by his personal control of the 
Connexion led to his separation, with some of his followers. 


See page 13. 
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from the Conference for a few years. O’Bryan left for 
New Vork, formed a circuit at Bethany, preached and with- 
stood heretical teachers, extended Methodism in Canada 
and in several States of the Union. He frequently visited 
England and preached in the churches of the Connexion. 
He always practised Quakerlike plainness in speech and 
dress. The aged saint died in New York. He closed his 
diary and exactly planned his last hours with the calmness 
* of a Christian Stoic. 

Matthew Johnson and James Sigston; Henry Breeden; 
Samuel Warren and Robert Eckett ; James Everett, Samuel 
Dunn, and William Griffith, were associated with the 
secessions from Wesleyan Methodism which were combined 
in the United Methodist Free Churches, the largest section 
of the United Methodist Church. 

Matthew Johnson and James Sigston, 
who led the Protestant Methodists, were well-known Wes- 
leyan Methodist local preachers in Leeds. Johnson called 
together his brethren in Leeds to protest against what were 
deemed undesirable changes in the order of worship. For 
this he was suspended: seventy local preachers dis- 
approved this action. He was expelled for continuing the 
agitation. He was Secretary of the first Assembly of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association (1836), and filled that 
office thrice afterwards. James Sigston was a famous 
schoolmaster and educationist, and the friend and bio- 
grapher of the saintly Bramwell. For a while his followers 
in the protest were called Sigstonites or “Noncons.” He 
was President of the Assembly in 1839. 

Henry Breeden (1804-78) brought into the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association, and into the United 
Methodist Free Churches, the Arminian Methodists, of 
whom he became pastor at Derby (1832).* They 
emphasized the place of the human will in salvation, were 
ardent revivalists, favoured female evangelists, and had 
been expelled, or seceded from the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Breeden took the Rev. John Smith, the famous revivalist, 
as his model, and he was himself remarkably successful . 
in revival work. It was his maxim that the good done by 
a@ sermon was in proportion to the amount of prayer 
engaged in beforehand. He was four times Corresponding 
Secretary of the Assembly, and its President in 1848. 


* See page 16. 
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Warren and Eckett laboured together as founders 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Association. Samuel 
Warren, LL.D., entered the Wesleyan Methodist 
ministry in 1802. His abilities and scholarship soon made 
him influential. He was superintendent of the Manchester 
Circuit when he opposed the Conference proposals, and its 
procedure, in connection with the establishment of a theo- 
logical institution. This led to his suspension by a special 
District meeting (1834). He unwisely sought restoration 
to his position by Chancery proceedings, which failed 
(1835). During this conflict he discovered that the Plan 
of Pacification and the Leeds Concessions had not been 
inserted in the official records of the Wesleyan Conferences 
which passed them. The omission was forthwith 
remedied. Dr. Warren was expelled by the Conference 
(1835). He travelled the country in exposition of some of 
the reforms and principles for which the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association contended, and was its first Presi- 
dent ; but when these principles came to be elaborated, he 
was unwilling to accept them. Severing his connection 
with those who held them (1836), he became a clergyman 
of the Established Church. 

Robert Eckett (1797—1862) was made of 
sterner stuff. Born at Scarborough, he removed to 
London, and attained wealth as a builder. With many 
other Wesleyan Methodist officers he disapproved the 
action of the Conference in the Leeds Organ case. Dr. 
Bunting admitted to him that it was not in accordance 
with the settlement of 1795-7.* He threw himself into the 
constitutional agitation which arose in connection with 
the establishment of the Theological Institution, and was 
expelled. He became the exponent of circuit independ- 
ence, and free representation in the Assembly, and secured 
the incorporation of these principles in the Foundation 
Deeds of the Wesleyan Methodist Association. Retiring 
from his lucrative business, he was received into the 
ministry of that Church (1838). He served it, and that 
of the United Methodist Free Churches, gratuitously until 
his death. In 1849 he called the Wesleyan Reformers 
from personal matters, and urged the adoption of his prin- 
ciples. The amalgamation of the two communities in 
1857 owed much to him. He held almost every office in 


* See “ Sidelights on the Conflicts of Methodism, 1827-1852,” page 98. 
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turn, was thrice President, and Editor for thirteen years. 
His versatility, strength, and ceaseless labours were remark- 
able. “Ever a fighter,” the Methodist Rupert of debate, 
his fearless, redoubtable advocacy of his opinions secured 
their acceptance, despite defects of manner and method. 
All admired his tenacity, sincerity, and large-heartedness. 


Everett, Dunn, and Griffith were associated as leaders of 
the Wesleyan Reformers, who afterwards united with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association in the United Methodist 
Free Churches. 


James Everett (1784—1872), the foremost 
reformer of 1849, was born at Alnwick. His education 
was slight, and he received no systematic training before 
entering the Wesleyan ministry (1807). He soon became 
widely popular. Iil-health compelling his superannuation 
(1821), he was employed at the Book Room, London. He 
then established himself as a bookseller in Sheffield, and 
later in Manchester. Called back into circuit work in 
1834, he retired again in 1842 and resided at York. Thence 
he travelled and preached throughout the country. Upon 
his expulsion* he freely used his great influence and his 
extraordinary knowledge of Methodism in aiding the 
Reform movement. When its workers united with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association, and formed the United 
Methodist Free Churches, he was elected President of the 
first Assembly. In all, Everett preached 13,000 sermons, 
travelled 320,000 miles, and was the author of forty works, 
the chief being “Methodism as it is.” He was strongly 
attached to Methodism, and preached its doctrines with 
exceptional power and attractiveness. He was no ordinary 
minister of whom Bunting said, “He would be acceptable 
in any circuit, and may make his choice.” His mental en- 
dowments were large and varied, his industry tireless, his 
powers well developed, especially those of observation. In 
this he rivalled Wesley. He intermeddled with all know- 
ledge; things rare and curious and the society of the 
learned were his delight. His biographic portraits are 
invaluable. He was the Hogarth of Methodism. Cobden 
likened ‘him to Boswell. His pen was fearlessly mordant, 


* See page 20.: 
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admiring, satiric, and merry in turn, whether in declared 
authorship or under the dangerous shield of anonymity. 
Those who knew him closely, while not always approving 
his methods, declared him to be sincere, unselfish, and 
incapable of meanness. 


Samuel Dunn (1797—1882) was born at Meva- 
gissey, and became a Wesleyan minister in 1816. He was 
the first missionary to the Shetland Isles, a close friend 
of Dr. Adam Clarke’s, a fervid evangelist—witness his 
“Wesley Banner ”—and the author of twenty volumes of 
theology and biography. After his expulsion, and advocacy 
of reform in Methodism, he was for nine years pastor of 
Camborne Free Church, which afterwards united with 
the Methodist New Connexion. Dunn did not join the 
United Methodist Free Churches, but after a brief minis- 
try in New York ministered, as desired, among the Method- 
ist Churches of Cornwall. oO 


William Griffith (1806-83) son of William 
Griffith, Wesleyan minister, was born in London, and 
educated at Kingswood. He was converted when twelve 
years old, became a schoolmaster, and entered the Wes- 
leyan ministry (1828). His passionate love of justice, and 
civil and religious liberty, led him to adopt the cause of 
reform in Methodism. ‘This he greatly aided by his con- 
tributions to “The Wesleyan Times.” For his connection 
with these and “The Wesley Banner ” he was expelled the 
Wesleyan ministry (1849). After the agitation he was for 
20 years minister of the Methodist Reformers in Derby. 
At the union of 1857 he became a minister of the United 
Methodist Free Churches; his Church joined in 1864. 
The highest offices of the body were offered him, and he 
was elected President of the Assembly; but he declined 
all honours. He was widely known as a fearless champion 
of liberty. His vital godliness, consistent character, 
varied knowledge and ample service. extorted admiration 
from his strongest opponents. At the London Methodist 
Ccumenical Conference (1881) he was thanked by many 
for his efforts in reform. Griffith was tall and of herculean 
strength. His stentorian eloquence seemed to’ carry: all. 
before it. 
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7.—CHURCH LEADERS, THEOLOGIANS, AND 
EMINENT PREACHERS OF THE PAST. 


Space permits only brief sketches of some other, among 
many, departed worthies. We name them, generally, 
according to their period. 

William Thom (1751—1811), the Melancthon 
of reformed Methodism, as Kilham was its Luther, was 
born at Aberdeen, was well educated, and brought up in 
the Scotch Kirk. Wesley appointed him to travel in 1774, 
corresponded with him, and named him as one of the hun- 
dred preachers who constituted the Conference at his 
death. Thom resigned the Wesleyan ministry in 1797, 
and, with Kilham, prepared the “Outlines of a Constitu- 
tion” for the new Connexion. ‘This, in substance, was 
approved by its circuits and adopted by its Conference 
(1798). The experience, learning, and statesmanship of 
Thom were of incalculable service to the young community, 
the more as Kilham died in the second year of its history. 
Their abilites were complementary: Kilham was cheerful, 
evangelistic, argumentative; Thom was grave, ethical, 
constructive. In person, Kilham was of the middle 
height ; Thom was short. He was President of Confer- 
ence six times. From 1803 until his death he served as 
Book Steward, with a permanent seat in Conference. 

James Thorne (1795—1872) was a member of 
the first Bible Christian Society and the principal architect 
of the Connexion during its first fifty years. He first 
preached on the Christmas Day following O’Bryan’s enrol- 
ment of members, and soon became his assistant, asking 
no question as to salary. His prompt obedience to the 
Divine call and his self-sacrifice were deeply influential. 
All the hours of the day and night were often filled with 
preaching, praying with penitents, or walking to appoint- 
ments. Brutal opposition was borne; magisterial neglect 
or injury being dismissed with the quaint remark, “ Poor 
es : 3 ¢ ? : ” 
justice’ was gone, and only ‘Esq.’ remained. He 
founded the Kent: Mission, edited the Connexional maga- 
zine for thirty-eight years, advocated temperance reform 
and the disestablishment of the State Church, established 
Shebbear College (1841), and was its Governor for almost 
thirty years. He had the Puritanism of Howe, the fervour 
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of Whitefield. To read theology with him was to find it 
the queen of sciences. His statesmanship in 1829 led the 
Conference to decide that, notwithstanding O’Bryan’s 
unique claims, no man should take its place as the organ 
of government in the Connexion. 

Allin, Cooke, and Stacey were “three mighties” in the 
Methodist New Connexion. Thomas Allin (1784 
—1866), born at Broseley, Shropshire, joined the Con- 
nexion at Hanley. Argumentative skill was acquired by 
doctrinal controversies with his companions in an earthen- 
ware-printer’s shop. His itinerant ministry (1808-33) was 
closed by ill-health. He was twice President of Confer- 
ence, its Corresponding Secretary for fifteen years, and 
Missionary Secretary eleven years. He greatly aided the 
founding of the missions to Canada and China. As a 
ministerial tutor, philosophic and constructive theologian, 
and an exponent of Christian truth in exposure of the 
fallacies of Barker and others, Allin displayed saintliness 
of character, abilities, and equipment which would have 
made him eminent anywhere. — William Cooke, 
D.D. (1806-84), was born at Burslem, where a memorial 
school bears hisname. He entered the ministry from Hanley 
at twenty years of age. His superintendence of Stockport 
Circuit for three years was marked by an increase in its 
membership of 250, and that of four years of the Irish 
Mission by an addition of 430. He often rose at four a.m. 
and studied until noon. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne he 
was forced into controversy with Barker. He became 
an apologist and preacher of national fame, and one of 
the most voluminous and popular theologians of Method- 
ism. His works had a sale of half a million copies. 
Under his Connexional Editorship for twenty-two years 
the profits were £600 per annum. He was thrice Presi- 
dent, and in 1873 a Connexional testimonial and £854 
were presented to him. : 

James Stacey, D.D. (1818-91), born at Shef- 
field, was led to Christ there by a companion. Joseph 
Barker encouraged his classical and philosophical studies, 
pursued despite poverty, and Allin directed his ministerial 
training. After twenty years im circuit work he filled and 
enlarged the offices of College Principal and classical 
tutor. Ranmoor College was established largely by his 
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influence.* His rich, varied and refined gifts of mind and 
character, sedulously cultivated notwithstanding frail 
health, excited much admiration and imitation on the part 
of many students who passed through his hands. Their. 
devotion and that of the cultured classes within and beyond 
his community was unique. His utterances and works had 
severe sculptural beauty, illumined by rare intelligence 
and intense conviction. He was twice President, and the 
Conference presented to him a testimonial of £1,015. 

William Reed (1800-58), of the notable 
family and landowners. of Holwell, North Devon, was 
styled “the Bryanite boy-preacher,” and entered the Bible 
Christian ministry in 1819. Two brothers and asister also 
served it. His power in prayer was extraordinary, and his 
deep religious life “like the tide when it comes in quite 
smooth.” He often spent all his salary, meagre as it was, 
upon his work. In Shebbear Circuit, 400 members were 
added in two years. He was Missionary Secretary for nine 
years. Reed was regarded as the ablest preacher in the 
Connexion. His eloquence of matter and manner, 
especially when descanting upon the Atonement, recalls 
that of Robert Hall, and was often irresistible. He was 
four times President, though hours of pleading with him 
were necessary on the first occasion, to overcome his real 
humility. “It is much better,” he said, “to have a shower 
of stones and dirt than a volley of praise.” 

Samuel Hulme (1806-1901) was President of the 
Methodist New Connexion Conference when a minister 
of only fourteen years’ standing, and twice re-elected. His 
eloquence, cogent in facts, massive in style, over- 
whelmed his adversaries, as in the Barkerite agitation, 
and secured his object, as in the founding of the Chinese 
Mission. He was Missionary Secretary, 1863-79. His 
sermons and lectures in defence of Christian truth and 
Protestantism secured national attention. A gift of 1,000 
volumes of classical, philosophical, and theological litera- 
ture from his library to that of Ranmoor College, evinced 
his deep interest in the work of that institution, of which 
he was some time tutor. 

Thomas HacKHing (1814-93), who for thirty years 
steadily promoted ministerial culture in the United Method- 


* See page 46, 
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ist Free Churches, was born at Bury, and studied medicine. 
He became a minister in 1841, and, amid the exceptional 
difficulties and dangers of the period, maintained a teach- 
ing ministry of the highest order, adapted to the cultured, 
and forcefully applied to all. At his instance systematic 
training was arranged for young ministers (1860). Of this 
department he was Secretary for fourteen years. He was 
the first Principal of the Theological Institute, Manchester, 
and sixty-one students were trained under him (1872-80). 
His ample knowledge, so pleasantly imparted to them, was 
accompanied by constant instruction and inquiry concern- 
ing the winning of souls, and by the commendation of a 
holy life and the enduement of power as the supreme’ 
qualifications for a minister. He was President in 1860. 

Matthew Robins (died 1880), five times Secre- 
tary and four times President of the Bible Christian Con- 
ference, entered its ministry in 1831. Leaving a delightful 
home, he itinerated upon the small allowance of 535 
a year, and merrily recounted that his round of the Devon- 
port Circuit occupied six weeks, during which his fare 
every day was fish and potatoes! He had exceptional gifts 
of administration, combined with evangelical fervour, and 
rare charm of manner. He was one of the authors of the 
“Jubilee Memorial Volume.” 

John Guttridge (1819-86) was converted at 
twelve, became a local preacher at sixteen, and a minister 
at eighteen years of age. Thirty years of circuit work 
were followed by an extended itinerancy of quite extra- 
ordinary popularity and usefulness in the United Methodist 
Free Churches and far beyond. His lecturing campaign in 
the period of the American Civil War helped to keep 
Lancashire patient and sympathetic towards freedom for 
the slaves, notwithstanding the Cotton Famine. During 
twenty-five years he travelled 1,000 miles a month, and 
often preached or lectured every day in the week. His 
vital godliness, courageous advocacy of temperance and 
social reform, cheerful manner, exceptional gifts of voice 
and speech, made his visits a Pentecost. Rare John 
Guttridge! His books had a large circulation. He was 
President in 1863. , be ; 

Richard Chew (1827-95) began his ministry in 
1847, and was distinguished by thirty-five years’ consecu- 
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tive service on the Connexional Committee of the United 
Methodist Free Churches. For thirty years he did much 
in shaping the policy of that Church. The abolition of its 
invidious and injurious Home Missionary system, the estab- 
lishment of the Superannuation Fund, Theological Insti- 
tute, Young People’s Committee, and Ashville College 
were works requiring sagacity, statesmanship, high char- 
acter, and the full confidence of the Churches. He pos- 
sessed all these in full measure. His influence in the 
Assembly was unique. He was its President twice. For 
many years he was Examiner of ministerial candidates and 
probationers. A College prize is awarded in his name. 
‘A memorial fund of £500 was presented to his widow. 
Marmaduke Miller (1827-89), born at New 
Basford, Nottingham, was for some years a schoolmaster, 
and entered the ministry at the age of twenty-five. “There 
was no man to whom the United Methodist Free Churches 
owed more of what was best in them than to him.” As 
to young David, all hearts turned to him. He was Con- 
nexional Editor for six years. Pen and tongue were 
powerful; but it was felt that Miller “was better than 
anything he wrote, better than any sermon he preached.” 
To secure his services an important Church of Wesleyan 
Reformers joined his Denomination, from which no offers, 
however tempting, could draw him. For a generation 
he was its best-known leader, and often took the plat- 
form with Dr. Dale and Dr. McIvaren in advocating the 
liberation of religion from State control. As a contro- 
versialist he was singularly fair and logical. The deep 
love for him, and the admiration of his interest in litera- 
ture and learning were expressed in @ Connexional 
testimonial fund at his death. By the £1,085 raised, @ 


College Scholarship was founded which bears his name. 
for thirteen 


Anthony Holliday (1837-99): ; 
years Principal of the United Methodist Free Sr bnae 
Theological Institute, was trained for the scho last 
profession. Cheltenham was his first sphere as a minister. 
When only thirty-six he was elected Connexional Secre- 
tary, and was President in 1877. Appointed as cae 
cipal (1881) he kept back nothing of mind or heart ie 
might serve his students: to them he was at once fat er, 
friend, brother, teacher. He wisely established a mission 
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in which they might employ their powers, while training 
them. In Manchester he was known as a_ progressive 
leader and was twice elected a member of its School 
Board. Robust manliness and fervid piety characterized 
all he did: his utterances often glowed with the orator’s 
fire. 

William Cocker, D.D. (1816—1902), was an 
Apollo in dignified, handsome appearance, and an 
Apollos in the oratory of platform-and pulpit. Christian 
missions, apologetics, and politics, furnished the topics 
of his eloquence. He was Superintendent of the Cana- 
dian Mission (1866-72), Principal of Ranmoor College 
(1876-86), and twice President of the M.N.C. Conference. 

James Cross Watts, D.D. (1829—1901), was 
an incessant student and an apt classical scholar. ‘Twelve 
arduous years on the M.N.C. Canadian mission (1849- 
61) were of great service. His zeal, ability and varied 
information made him also widely useful in England as 
preacher and lecturer. He was a_ witty, mellifluous 
speaker, a delightful host or guest, and a thorough work- 
man. He was President of Conference (1879), and 
Connexional Editor (1887—93). 

Thomas Dickson Crothers, D.D. (1831— 
1902), was a dialectician, theologian, and ecclesiastical 
statesman in the M.N.C. His erect figure in Conference, 
calm, critical, courteous, handling Rules and note-book 
as if they were his companions, awake or asleep, is 
memorable. His singularly exact and suitable language 
attracted attention, which was retained and deepened by 
the impression of his knowledge and character. Bishop 
Butler and his school probably never had a closer student 
ot more luminous expositor. He was President of Con- 
ference (1884) and Principal of Ranmoor College (1886 
-98). Like that of his friend Dr. Stacey, his family was 
one of varied gifts and large usefulness in the Church. 

Frederick William Bourne (1830—1905), 
thrice President of the B.C.M. Conference, was born at 
Woodchurch, Kent, and became a minister in 1850. In 
1866 he was appointed Editor and Treasurer for the 
Connexion, and was for thirty-four years its leader. His 
business aptitude brought him an offer of £1,000 per 
annum for his services. All such offers were refused 
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that he might serve his community, into whose structure 
he built his life. He ranks next to O’Bryan and Thorne. 
A wider sphere must have brought international recogni- 
tion. Half a million copies of his “Life of Billy Bray” 
were sold; it was translated into several languages. 
Much of his history of his Church is idyllic in style as 
in subject. Like Casar, he made and wrote history. 


8.—EVANGELISTS AND LAY PREACHERS. 


William Metherall Bailey (1795—1873), an 
eccentric evangelistic preacher, was born at Jacobstow, 
Cornwall. Declining a University training and entrance 
into the ministry of the Establishment, he entered that 
of the Bible Christians (1818). He was often cruelly 
persecuted : was once stoned for two miles by two hundred 
men and boys, and at Crondall, forty men formed a club 
to drive him away. His extraordinary success and long 
residence in the Isle of Wight helped to make his com- 
munity “the established church” there. His unconven- 
tionality and dramatic manner made him highly effective. 
His interrogations and close appeals in preaching rivalled 
those of Richard Baxter, and his witty aptness that of 
Rowland Hill. His quaint sayings and proverbs are 
famous. He counted souls his hire, and when taunted 
with his poverty said that God gave him “ three hundred a 
year! ”—a reference to the number of converts won. 

Three of the many gifted women who served as 
Bible Christian Methodist preachers must be named. 
When the itinerant preachers of that Church numbered 
twenty-eight, fourteen of them werewomen. Johanna 
Brookis Neale, “the handmaid of the Lord,” 
preached first in 1815, outside Morwenstow parish 
church, whence she had been expelled by her husband 
and one of the parish officers for testifying. Hundreds 
were converted through her preaching, notably in the 
Ringsash revival (1841), where the claims of inquirers 
necessitated the continuance of the services almost all 
day and night for a week. She was a member and 
worker for forty-three years. 

Mary Toms, notwithstanding cruel opposition at 
first by her father, became a Methodist, and in 1826 a 
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preacher. Her messages, especially her prayers (in 
answer to which she believed many sick to whom she 
ministered were healed), made her welcome everywhere. 
Vivid impressions of persons and places before she had 
seen them were often found upon acquaintance to be 
exactly accurate. The Isle of Wight was among these. 
She was minded to evangelize it, “if she had to walk 
every step of the way over burning coals and beg her 
bread from door to door.” Thwarted by other appoint- 
ments, she reached it at last (1823), and spent strength 
and life in laying broad and deep the foundations of her 
Church theree Mary Ann Werrey did the like 
for the Scilly Isles (1821) and Guernsey (1823). Caught 
in violent storms she was sure that friends had not given 
her “so many pieces of silver to enrich the bottom of 
the sea with. No! no! I shall see Guernsey.” Curiosity, 
fear, hate met her there; but she wrote, “Methinks I 
hear the shouts of victory over the mountains of prejudice 
before the battle begins.” Many were converted. Jersey 
also was evangelized by her, in company with O’Bryan’s 
daughter Mary, “The Maiden Preacher,” a cultured girl of 
seventeen years, who was able to preach in French, and 
English. Miss Werrey believed herself called to North- 
umberland and Scotland. Homeless, hungry and ill, 
she trudged from town to town, and disappeared—how, 
where, or when, none knew. Her last recorded certainty 
was, “The Lord is mine, and I am His.” 

William (“Billy”) Bray (1794—1868), a 
quaint B.C.M. lay evangelist, previously a drunken, 
lascivious miner, was born at Twelveheads, Truro. Im- 
pressed by reading Bunyan’s “Visions of Heaven and 
Hell,” he received pardon in his bedroom. So great was 
the change that “They said I was a mad-man, but they 
meant I was a glad-man.” For forty years his little, 
nimble figure moved throughout the district, singing, 
praying, shouting, preaching the Gospel and teetotalism. 
He declared that as he lifted one foot it seemed to say 
‘Glory,’ and the other followed with ‘Amen.’ Like the 
Friars, he seldom spoke from a text, but began with a 
verse of a hymn or a story. His simplicity, wit, glad- 
ness and generosity, unaffected by poverty or difficulty, 
made him useful and popular. His prayers and the 
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belief that God was his Father, and that he was “a 
King’s son,” wrought signs and wonders. 

Thomas TregasKis (1785—1871), a Cornish 
miller and farmer, famous among Bible Christian Method- 
ists, was converted in 1820. Soon he and his wife, 
Elizabeth, dedicated “business and all for God” and His 
work. Tregaskis led three classes. Together he and his 
wife served as local preachers, often using one text, or 
complementary or contrasting aspects of the same truth. 
The famous Hicks Mill Chapel was built by his generosity 
and zeal. He was styled “the Grandfather of Teetotalism 
in the West of Cornwall.” Billy Bray was won for that 
cause by him. He reformed the foolish sports of his 
district and helped to abolish wrecking and smuggling. 


Abraham LocKwood = (1792—1871), or 
“Tittle Abe, the Bishop of Berry Brow,” as he was called 
in allusion to his stature and pastoral service as leader 
and lay preacher in the M.N.C., was born at Lockwood, 
Huddersfield. His conversion, under a tree on Almond- 
bury Common, the Bethel to which he often resorted, 
startled the countryside, and made him a singing, glad- 
some, resourceful worker in mine and mill, in home and 
Church. The first Salem Chapel, Berry Brow, was 
erected largely by his efforts. He commenced the famous 
annual Lovefeast still held there. His faith in prayer 
and trust in his Heavenly Father secured many triumphs, 
and his audible rebukes of the Tempter taught many to 
resist his wiles. His famous class met in a cottage which 
was part of an estate to be divided by lot. Before the 
lot-drawing, Abe declared that “his Father” would give 
the cottage to the man who had let. the class meet in it, 
and secured his promise that it might still meet there. 
The lot fell as Abe foretold, though cast twice, and the 
class continued to use the cottage. : 

John Shaw (1814-79), of Pudsey, Yorkshire, was 
set free from his toil as 2 hand-loom weaver by the 
kindness of a relative, and for thirty-three years exercised 
a wide and popular ministry as a local preacher and 
evangelist in the homes and in all the Churches of the 
district. His meagre education and strange ways were 
more than balanced by his deep piety, lovableness, and 
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quaint wit. A keen critic said, “When he went into the 
pulpit I thought him an idiot; when he came out, I 
thought him an angel of God.” He was a “living, speak- 
ing, walking Bible.” A public attack upon evangelical 
doctrine by a Unitarian led the crowded audience to cry 
out: “He may say what he likes; we are all of John 
Shaw’s religion.” No Connexional gathering was com- 
plete without him. Gratitude for the birth of a daughter 
was followed by the annual gift of a halfpenny per day for 
missions. The gift is still continued by her. 


John Whittaker Williams (1827-91), born 
at Shrewsbury, was converted at sixteen. Although a 
married man, with children, his exceptional gifts secured 
him entrance to the M.N.C. ministry (1856). They had 
brought tempting offers from dignitaries of the Establish- 
ment. By 1861, when the Rev. W. Booth found a con- 
nexion too narrow for his genius and evangelism, it was 
clear that Williams might take his place. In the history 
of his Church he stands beside the Rev. Ralph Waller as 
a pre-eminent evangelist. Many thousands were won for 
Christ by him. The combination in his appeals of logic, 
passion and compassion was remarkable. Behind them 
was a life innocent of selfishness, and transparent and 
holy. 


9.—MISSIONARIES. 


InIreland. Samuel Nicholson (1811-87), 
laboured for fifty-six years upon Methodist New Connexion 
stations. He was engaged by the Rev. W. Cooke (1840) 
as a lay-agent, at ten shillings per week, and ordained 
in 1846. Amid privations and persecutions his evan- 
gelistic, temperance and Protestant ministry was fulfilled 
from house to house, in home, church and market-place. 
His faithfulness and courtesy won all classes and sects, 
who made him their almoner to the sick and poor. His 
saintliness and unceasing prayers were rewarded by several 
revivals: 100 members were added and 500 pledges taken 
in that of 1851, while in that at Broomhedge (1859) 300 
professed conversion. “Father” Nicholson, as he was 
lovingly called, was worthy of his name. 
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In Canada. John Hicks Eynon (died 
1888), Bible Christian Methodist pioneer, reached Canada 
in 1833, learning afresh as he journeyed that “ Holiness 
unto the Lord is the secret of spiritual success.” Blazed 
tracks failed, and he was lost in the woods, bears being his 
only neighbours ; but his faith sang, “How happy is the 
pilgrim’s lot!” Coburg was the first centre: the circuit 
covered 200 miles. His wife (formerly Elizabeth Dart, 
one of O’Bryan’s female preachers) supplemented his 
heroic labours. In 1845 the work was extended in 
Ontario. From 1850 to 1860 the membership rose from 
1,207 to 3,986. The mission became independent of 
home assistance, and self-governing (1853). Illness com- 
pelled Eynon to retire from this work in 1859. 
Francis Metherall (1791—1875) began the 
Bible Christian mission in Prince Edward Island (1831), 
where he laboured for forty-three years. Despite poverty, 
and perils by land and water, he reported in 1834: “We 
preach at thirty-six places, which are very far apart.” In 
1845 the membership was 422. Under the guidance of 
the Rev. Cephas Barker the mission (566 members) was 
united with the Canadian Conference. Metherall was 
regarded by all as a man of God. He excelled as a 
peacemaker, and the colonists owed much to his pithy 
counsels. His favourite saying was, “ There are two kinds of 
men: one that can do what others cannot; and the other 
that will do what others will not.” Joseph Hiram 
Robinson (1807-96) was for fifteen years superin- 
tendent of the Methodist New Connexion Mission in Upper 
Canada, entering into the labours of the beloved pioneer, 
the Rev. John Addyman, and those of the Rev. H. O. 
Crofts, D.D. The capable rule of Robinson (1851-66) made 
an indelible impression upon the mission, which prospered 
greatly in his charge. He gathered into its membershi 
many emigrants from the Irish Mission, which contributed 
its chief workers, and the notable services of the Rev. W. 
McClure, M.A., as tutor. At one period, thirty-three of 
the ninety-nine missionaries were Irishmen. Robinson 
entered fully into the life of the colony which he traversed 
from end to end, advocating Methodism and temperance. 
He founded and edited “The Evangelical Witness,” and 
his spoken official deliverances attracted great attention. 
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He was four times President of the Canadian Conference, 
and while in England was Connexional Editor for five 
years, and President in 1872. He died in Canada. 

In Australia. James Way = (died 1884), 
with James Rowe, commenced, in 1850, the Bible Chris- 
tian mission at Burra Burra, S.A., where a small Church 
had been established by the colonists. The work soon 
extended to Adelaide and Victoria. Notwithstanding 
almost mortal sickness and-crushing financial claims, Way 
declined to accept State aid for his work. Within ten 
years it had 37 chapels and 1,120 members. Way’s 
ministerial jubilee was made a public function at Adelaide 
in recognition of his principles and influence in the 
development of the Commonwealth. His son, Chief Justice 
Way, presided. The erection of Way College (1892) com- 
memorated the missionary’s services. — Joseph 
Townend (died 1888) was pioneer missionary of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association in Australia, and shared 
to the full the privations of colonial missionary life during 
fourteen years’ service (1852-66). Varied duties and 
exceptional difficulties incident to the mixed population 
and excited condition of the colony during the rush for 
gold, were courageously dealt with. Temperance, reli- 
gious, and social work was maintained ; and notwithstand- 
ing disheartenment and slow progress, the foundations 
were laid of a flourishing mission* in Melbourne and 
Brisbane. 

Jamaica and New Zealand, far divided, are 
linked by the labours of Matthew Baxter (1812- 
93). After only two years’ service in the ministry of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association he was entrusted with 
most responsible duties in Jamaica (1841). There the 
Rev. Thomas Pennock and other Wesleyans had joined 
the Association. In two years, two-thirds of them severed 
their connection therewith, and the mission had to be 
reconstructed from the foundations. It was done, but at 
such cost to Baxter’s health that he was compelled to 
return home (1851). He was Editor and Book Steward 
(1854-60), and with Everett prepared a new hymn book 
for the Churches. He was President in 1856. The New 
Zealand mission being imperilled, Baxter was appointed 


* See page 54. 
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to it (1868-73). Ill-health compelled his retirement, but 
his residence there until his death was of much service. 
The mission flourished, and in 1896 united to form the 
Methodist Church there. Learned, versatile, strong, 
attractive, Baxter was everywhere a distinguished worker. 


In China. William Nelthorpe Hall 
(1829-78) and John Innocent (1829—1904) were 
the pioneers of the Methodist New Connexion mission in 
North China, one of the most romantic and successful 
enterprises in Christian history. Close friends from boy- 
hood, the missionaries entered the ministry from Scotland 
Street Church, Sheffield ; Hall in 1848, Innocent in 1852. 
“China for Christ” became Hall’s cry, the one text from 
which he was ever preaching to himself and to others. The 
missionaries reached Shanghai (1860), chose Tien-tsin as 
centre, and established Christianity there. To them came 
a Chinaman from his country home 140 miles distant, led 
there by a twice-repeated dream, and misdirected to them 
instead of to Romanists whom he sought. He accepted 
the teaching, returned to his home and sowed the seed. 
Fields white unto harvest were eagerly reaped by the 
missionaries. During the famines, and the terrible Tien-tsin 
Massacre (1870) Hall displayed heroic qualities, and was 
calm, self-forgetting, fearless. By his advocacy £3,000 
were raised for the native preachers’ College. At the time 
of his early death there were 22 chapels and 1,156 mem- 
bers and probationers. Innocent continued his glorious 
work for twenty years longer. Aided by his devoted wife 
and family, he established special departments for women, 
girls, and medical work, and extended the mission sphere. 
Over English and natives alike he exercised the care of 
a true shepherd and bishop. He was President of the 
Centenary Conference, Sheffield (1897). William R. 
Fuller and Robert InKkermann Exley 
founded the mission of the United Methodist Free 
Churches. Honoured brethren still living built nobly and 
toiled long. Fuller began the work in Ningpo (1864). 
Interrupted by the ill-health of his wife and a visit to 
England, he returned and under distressing affliction 
toiled on. “His emaciated body told most pathetically 
the story of his struggle.” He finally left Ningpo in 1868. 
In 187) Exley volunteered for the work, entered Wenchow 
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alone, and secured the central site on which a large 
church now stands. In four years his burning energy 
was extinguished by a most painful illness and he died 
beside his work. 

Thomas Grills Vanstone (1851-98) and 
Samuel Thomas Thorne (1860-91) were 
associated in founding the Bible Christian mission in 
Yunnan in 1886. This province was chosen by the advice 
of the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. In 1888 a Chutch was 
formed. Thorne laboured at Chao T’ong Fu. In 1891 
he was smitten with fever while on a pioneer evangelistic 
tour, and died singing and preaching in Chinese. A year 
later Vanstone was forced to return to England. While 
engaged in arousing interest in missions he was attacked 
by disease, which his enfeebled constitution could not 
resist. y 

In East Africa. Thomas Wakefield 
(1836—1901) and Charles New (1840-75) founded 
the mission of the United Methodist Free Churches. 
Wakefield landed in 1861 and, guided by Dr. J. L. Krapf, 
chose the district of Ribé, Mombasa. New arrived in 
1863, and toiled terribly among the drunken, bestial 
Wanika. He was as intrepid as Livingstone, and as fierce 
and fearless in denouncing slavery. Sir T. Fowell Buxton 
declared that New as both missionary and traveller was 
more fitted than any to follow up that great explorer’s 
work. Cruelly ill-treated by a chief when returning from 
a missionary tour, New was smitten also by fever, and 
died before help could reach him (1874). Wakefield 
laboured on, often in loneliness and danger, cheered by 
two visits to England, which stirred all the Churches. He 
extended the mission to Duruma, Jumvu, and among the 
Gallas. At Golbanti his helpers, the Rev. John 
Houghton and his wife, and several native Christians were 
massacred (1886). After twenty-five years’. service Wake- 
field came home. Had health permitted he had planned 
to return to his beloved work, which had nearly 400 
members when he died. He was a scholar, a traveller, 
a geographer and explorer, and was elected a member of 
learned societies; always he was a missionary. An aged 
convert said, “He was a very good man—God’s man.” 
An early convert, Thomas Mazeras, established a mission 
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which now is the first station on the Uganda railway, and 
bears his name. At Wakefield’s death a memorial fund 
of £1,500 was raised with much enthusiasm, and invested 
for his widow and family. 


In West Africa. Thomas Truscott 
(1848-88) may stand as one of several who served at Sierra 
Leone, “the White Man’s Grave.” The mission, with 
2,300 ,members, joined the United Methodist Free 
Churches in 1858. ‘Truscott took up the work in 1881. 
Twice he was driven home by the terrible African fever 
but returned, collecting while passing through America 
4200 for his work. His own beneficenée was silent but 
great: he supported twelve sick poor at the colonial 
hospital of the mission. A holy ardour, more intense than 
the fever which at length slew him, burned within him. 
During his residence in Africa he established a new mis- 
sion 100 miles in the interior, most of the chapels were 
settled on Connexional Deeds, seven new chapels were 
built, and two young men sent to England for training 
as native ministers. 


10.—PUBLIC MEN. 


_A few among many departed lay leaders, who were also 
distinguished public men, are named in alphabetical order. 


John Ashworth (1813-75) a pioneer in modern 
social Christianity, and the author of “Strange Tales from 
Humble Life,” of which millions of copies have been sold 
in many languages, was born at Rochdale, in great 
poverty. By trade he was a painter. He became a lay 
preacher connected with the Wesleyan Methodist Associa- 
tion Church, Baillie Street, and was an intensely devout 
Christian. A visit to London deepened his pity for the 
poor. He determined to preach to them a Gospel for 
body and soul, and founded in Rochdale the Chapel for 
the Destitute (1858). It was a centre of wise, wide 
redemptive service. “Strange Tales” tell of some of the 
moral transformations wrought there. In his lecturing 
and preaching tours, Ashworth taught the same practical 
Christianity. His style is vigorous, pathetic, humorous 


_and descriptive at will, and often recalls that of Defoe. 
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William Bowron (1810-90), whose name is 
endeared to thousands by Bowron House, the Deaconess 
Institute of the U.M.F.C., founded by his sons to his 
memory, was born at Barnard Castle, came to London at 
the age of twenty-six, and two years later was accepted 
as a Wesleyan missionary. His departure was postponed : 
the ship in which he would have sailed was lost with all 
hands. This he thought indicated duty at home. He 
prospered in business, “dominated by two words—con- 
science and Christ,” and was distinguished as an oratorical 
speaker, lay preacher, and temperance advocate. Dr. 
Jabez Burns and Mr. Whittaker, father of Sir T. P. 
Whittaker, signed the pledge under his influence. As the 
result of the expulsions of 1849 he joined in erecting 
Westmoreland Street Church, Pimlico, and with Messrs. 
John and Thomas Cuthbertson did noble service for — 
London Seventh Circuit. His generosity and hospitality 
were proverbial. Lord Shaftesbury’s interest in evan- 
gelistic work began in connection with a Westminster 
centre of the London City mission established by Bowron. 
He issued the first circular calling together those who 
‘formed the Wesleyan Methodist Local Preachers’ Mutual 
Aid Association, and was its President in 1869. His 
pleadings led the Connexion to begin the New Zealand 
mission. 

William Hardy Cozens-Hardy (1807- 
1895), of Letheringsett Hall, Holt, Norfolk, father of 
the Right Honorable Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, Master 
of the Rolls, was a leader among Wesleyan Reformers. 
He was expelled the Wesleyan Society along with 
his friend, whose memoir he wrote, the Rev. Joseph 
Colman. An _ extensive landowner, linked to the 
aristocracy, the influence of Mr. Cozens-Hardy throughout 
his long life was of great service to his Church. Of 
simple habit, he mingled freely in prayer and work with 
his fellow members of the household of faith, and his 
hospitable home welcomed workers of all kinds. His 
bold resistance of manifest injustice towards the Reformers 
was invaluable at a critical juncture. It was unwisely 
said by some of the Wesleyan Conference party: “The 
chapels are ours, the debts are yours.” “This position 
he successfully assailed in a Chancery suit, the burden of 
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which he bore.” He contributed very largely towards the 
erection of: the beautiful church at Holt, and bequeathed 
a valuable manse to the circuit. He was a member of 
the Home Missionary Committee for twenty-four years. 

Thomas Firth (died 1860) and Mark Firth 
(died 1881), who with their father founded one of the 
most famous steel manufactories of the world, dedicated 
their wealth and eminence to the service of the Methodist 
New Connexion. Thomas Firth allotted one-tenth of his 
income to religious benevolence ; in particular, he assisted 
several young men to prepare for the ministry, under the 
guidance of his friend, the Rev. James Stacey. He 
thus promoted a regular theological institution. Dying 
in his thirty-ninth year, he gave a solemn charge concern- 
ing this work, and bequeathed £5,000 to assist it. The 
Connexion was stirred to complete his plans, and in 1864 
Ranmoor College was formally opened by his brother, 
Mark Firth. The latter largely contributed towards its 
endowment and served as its treasurer. He filled the like 
office in the Missionary Society for many years, and was 
elected a Guardian Representative. Firth Park, Firth 
College, Firth’s Almshouses (the chaplain of which has 
always been a M.N.C. minister), were some of his benefac- 
tions to his native city, which amounted to £160,000. 

Sir John James Harwood, Kt. (1832— 
1906) was a school superintendent, class leader, circuit 
steward, and for fifty-four years a lay preacher in the 
Methodist New Connexion. He was twice elected Mayor 
of Manchester. At a crisis, he secured the support of the 
Corporation for the completion of the ship canal to Liver- 

ool. He was chairman of the Waterworks Committee 
which brought the water of Thirlmere Lake, ninety-five 
miles distant, to the city at a cost of two and_a-half 
millions. Innumerable and almost insuperable difficulties 
were overcome by his shrewdness, patience and resource. 
He was knighted in 1888. 

James Clarke Hook (1819—1907) one of the 
chief landscape painters of England, was a grandson of 
Dr.,Adam Clarke, and a devout, appreciative worshipper 
and member in the Bible Christian Church. At the Royal 
Academy Hook gained several medals and a travelling 
scholarship, was elected associate (1850), and R.A. 
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(860). His paintings and etchings illustrating seafaring 
and West Country life placed him in the front rank. 
Among them was the famous “Widow’s Son Going to 
Sea,” and “Carting for Farmer Pengelly.” His beautiful 
residence, Silverbeck Park, near Farnham, afforded relief 
and ample hospitality to his pastors amid the difficulties 
of the Crondall Mission. He encouraged them to pro- 
claim the Gospel clearly and fervently. 

James Horswell (1815—1906) ran his course 
with that of the Bible Christian Connexion. So early 
as 1841 he prevented the extinction of the work at 
Plymouth. He walked thence to Langtree Conference, 
opposed the withdrawal of the preacher, and secured the 
appointment of a second one. The strong circuits of the 
Three Towns are the outcome of his policy and effort. 
In the Corn Law and Free Trade agitations he was the 
champion of the poor. An early enthusiast for education, 
he was one of the founders of Shebbear College. Prayer 
preceded every undertaking. For many years he was the 
western counties agricultural and markets correspondent 
of “The Mark Lane Express” and “The Times.” 

Joseph Love, of Durham (died 1875), who con- 
tributed £100,000 towards the erection of Methodist New 
Connexion and other Churches, was for sixty years a 
member and fifty-six years a local preacher. “The Con- 
nexional Chapel Fund owed much to his stimulus and 
generosity. As a colliery proprietor he was a great 
captain of industry, and his integrity and benevolence 
secured for him widespread esteem. He and his wife 
filled their days with glad service. He used to say that 
he not only loved the M.N.C. as the choice of his 
youth, but felt more interested in its prosperity than in 
that of his own business. 

Oliver Ormerod, of Rochdale (died 1879), 
the coadjutor and lifelong friend of John Bright, was a 
class-leader and trustees’ secretary of Baillie Street 
Church. He held the latter office at the erection of that 
great church, and until his death; and fully shared, and 
often inspired the enterprise, heroic deeds, dogged perse- 
verance and holy enthusiasm for which it is historic. He 
also served the Connexion in many ways; helped to found, 
and for eleven years was Treasurer of, the Ministers’ 
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Superannuation and Beneficent Fund. National and local 
religious and philanthropic societies had in him an 
advocate and supporter. Side by side with Bright he 
fought the Church rate war, and advocated temperance 
principles. He had a literary gift and excelled as a 
writer of the Lancashire dialect, a fact noted on a public 
monument in Rochdale Park. When he died men said, 
“Oliver has left no one better than himself behind him.” 

Alfred Ramsden (1827-92), for many years 
editor and proprietor of the “Halifax Courier,” was a 
local preacher of the Methodist New Connexion, a 
Guardian Representative, and seven times Secretary of its 
Conference. For nearly forty years he was an officer of 
the local Sunday School Union and its famous “ Jubilee ” 
celebrations. He introduced the Penny Bank movement 
into the district. By his philanthropy, his services as 
magistrate, mayor, and for twelve years chairman of the 
Watch Committee, he greatly aided the upward growth 
of the town; and by his literary gifts he ministered to 
the intellectual and moral interests of a wide circle. 

Hatton Rattenbury (1761—1851) was elected 
first circuit steward of the Bible Christian Connexion 
(1816). With other farmers at Milton Damerel he joined 
the parson in a vestry meeting to prevent the coming there 
of O’Bryan. Meanwhile, Mrs. Rattenbury, who was his 
first convert in Devon, was praying that their counsels 
might be overruled. In the midst of them, Rattenbury 
leapt up and said, “If no one else will take him in, I 
will.” O’Bryan came; a Church was formed; and by 
the efforts of husband and wife, a chapel was erected, 
notwithstanding persecution. Their home there, and 
later at Holsworthy, was famous as the centre of wide 
evangelistic effort. Their traditions are maintained 
until the present by children and grandchildren. 

John Ridgway (1786—1860), of Hanley, long 
styled “The King of the Potteries,” and, by his bio- 
grapher Dr. Stacey, “A Prince in Israel,” was the son 
of Job Ridgway, one of the Hanley separatists who, before 
the Methodist New Connexion was formed, stood for its 
Principles. The son was true to the traditions of his 
family, as he was to its trade—the potter's craft. For 
the former, he published an important Afology,; in the 
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latter he became famous, next to Wedgwood, for his 
porcelain. He was, by appointment, “Potter to Her 
Majesty.” The office of lay ruling elder in the Church 
was never better filled than by him. Bethesda Church, 
and all the Churches were his charge, especially during 
the Barkerite controversy. His wisdom and patience 
secured the legal settlement of the Connexion. A class 
leader and lay preacher, he magnified also the offices of 
chairman and speaker, afforded by the rise of the platform 
as an educational instrument. His themes were slave 
emancipation, civil liberty, peace, and social reform. By 
his influence the borough was incorporated. He was its 
first mayor, a borough and county magistrate and also a 
deputy lieutenant. A knighthood was offered to him. 


Abraham Sharman (1802-85) was regarded in 
Sheffield as “a permanent. institution doing something 
always joyous for those within his reach.” A class-leader 
fifty years, he was one of the chief promoters of the 
erection of Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel. He was expelled 
therefrom for sympathy with reform in 1849. He was 
treasurer for the building of the magnificent Hanover 
Chapel (U.M.F.C.) around which his life centred. For 
this and similar circuit and Connexional enterprises he 
gave while living, and left by will, many thousands of 
pounds. Many more were raised by his stimulus for 
these and for public objects. Self-sacrifice, and delight 
in imparting them, marked his gifts. Cautious, generous, 
unflagging, he was an ideal leader, and his beautiful life 
grew brighter and brighter until its close. 


John Booth Sharpley (1800-72), the leader 
of the unsuccessful Mediationist movement between 
the Wesleyan Conference and the Wesleyan Reformers, 
was thrice mayor of Louth, and had for many 
years exceptional influence in a wide area by reason of 
his piety and his judicial, literary and organizing gifts. 
He had studied deeply the genius of Methodism, and 
desired freedom for its Scriptural development. His 
efforts for peace and reform failing, he led 1,000 expelled 
or seceding members into Free Methodism (1852). In 
five years the Louth Circuit grew to 33 churches, and 


1,883 members and probationers, and 23 chapels were 
built. 
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III—SOME NOTABLE EVENTS. 


1l.—_ZN THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 


1797.—The Connexion was formed, in 
Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, August 9th, by 15 or 17 repre- 
sentatives. ‘It had about 5,000 members. 

1803.—Beneficent Fund for ministers established. 

1825.—Irish Mission founded, with a nucleus of 
Wesleyans who had seceded in 1798. It had 69 preach- 
ing places (1825-40). Later, effort was concentrated 
upon Belfast, and a wide circuit in Ulster. 

1832.—The Book Room was removed from Hanley to 
Manchester ; and to London, in 1844. 

1837.—Upper Canadian Mission commenced by the 
Rev. J. Addyman. 

1840.—The Chapel Fund was established. 

1841.—Expulsion of the Revs. Joseph Barker and 
William Trotter by Conference, for doctrinal laxity and 
unsoundness. ‘Twenty-nine Churches, with 4,348 mem- 
bers were lost; £5,000 was readily raised to make up 
losses to Connexional funds. 

1846.—Jubilee Celebration in Manchester; £7,721 
raised for chapel debts, ministerial training and missions. 
Deed Poll and Model Trust Deed adopted. 

1859.—Chinese Mission commenced by Manchester 
Conference. 

1861.—The Rev. William Booth (now General Booth), 
left the ministry of the Connexion. 

1862.—Australian Mission commenced by Dudley Con- 
ference. The Rev. J. Maughan, first missionary. 

'1864.—Ministerial Training College, Ranmoor, Shef- 
field, opened. ; 

1868.—Term of service by circuit ministers was 
extended by Longton Conference from three to five years, 
if desired. 

1869.—The Band of Hope Union was formed at 
Halifax Conference. 
_ 1874.—Canadian Mission Churches united with others 
in Methodist Church of Canada. They contributed 86 
ministers, 8,312 members and probationers, 241 chapels. 
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1877.—Loan Fund, for relieving Trust estates, estab- 
lished at Leeds Conference. 

1880.—Aid and Extension Fund, by which £11,000 
was raised, inaugurated at Longton Conference. The 
Rev. A. M’Curdy, Secretary. 

1897.—Centenary Celebrations, at South Street Chapel, 
Shefheld Conference. £10,250 was raised for Con- 
nexional, and £100,000 for local objects. Alderman J. 
Hepworth, J.P., Treasurer; the Rev. George Packer, 
Secretary. Alderman Hepworth placed a Centenary 
Memorial Window in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, 
London. 

1900.—Extension Fund inaugurated at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Conference; £6,000 was contributed (Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Hepworth, J.P.; Secretary, the Rev. E. Cato). 
Mr. John Henry Warhurst (Manchester North Circuit), 
who died March roth, 1902, bequeathed upwards of 
£45,000 for the same object. 


12.—I1N THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN (METHODIST) 
CONNEXION. 


1815.—The First Society was formed, 
October 9th, at Lake Farm, Shebbear. 

1820.—Kent Mission founded by James Thorne and 
William Lyle. 1821.—Missionary Society formed. 

1829.—-Separation of O’Bryan, two preachers, and some 
followers from the Conference. A re-union took place 
at the Conference of 1835. 

1831.—The Deed for identifying Conference was signed 
at Gwennap Conference. Colonial Missions also founded. 
John Glass was sent to Canada West, F. Metherall to 
Prince Edward Island. 

1839.—Revival throughout the Connexion. 

1841.—Shebbear Connexional School founded. 

1845.—United States Mission (Ohio) established by 
Holsworthy Conference. 

1850.—Australian Mission inaugurated at Shebbear 
Conference. 

1861.—Beneficent Fund for ministers established. 

1862.—Bi-Centenary of the Act of Uniformity cele- 
brated throughout the Connexion. 
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1876.—South Australian Mission constituted a Confer- 
ence by the St. Austell Conference. 

1877.—New Zealand Mission sanctioned by Torquay 
Conference. The Rev. W. H. Keast was the first 
missionary. 

1883.—-Connexional School for Girls, at Bideford, 
established by Exeter Conference. 

1884.—Canadian Conference (church-members, 7,398) 
united with others to form Methodist Church. 

1885.—China Mission established by the Bideford Con- 
ference; £700 was promised in a few minutes. 

1886.—Victoria Mission (Australia) constituted a 
Conference by the Southsea Conterence. 

1891.—Shebbear : College Jubilee Celebration. Right 
Hon. Chief Justice Way presented Lake Farm to the 
Connexion. 

1895.—New Zealand Mission (members, 60g) united 
with other Methodist Churches. 

1897.—Western Australian Mission opened by Exeter 
Conference. 

1898.—New Century Fund of £25,000 inaugurated at 
Cardiff Conference. Objects: Chapel Loan Fund, 
Preachers’ and Local Preachers’ Funds, and Theological 
Institute Fund; Secretary, the Rev. W. R. K. Baulkwill. 

1g01.—Australian Conferences (church-members, about 
7,000), united with other Connexions to form the Methodist 
Church. In 1887 Franklin Street M.N.C. Church, 
Adelaide, had united with the Bible Christian Methodists ; 
and the Church at Melbourne, with the Wesleyan 
Methodists. 


13.-_IN THE UNITED METHODIST FREE 
CHURCHES. 

1835.—Wesleyan Methodist Associa- 
tion, and other delegates, assembled in Manchester, 
April 2oth, and formulated their principles. 

1836.—Protestant Methodists united with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association. 

1837.—The Arminian Methodists also joined. : 

1838.—Jamaica Mission. The Revs. T. Pennock and 
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J. Blythman and Wesleyan Churches in Jamaica joined 
the Association. 

1839.—Thanksgiving Fund established at the Leeds 
Assembly of the Association, to celebrate the centenary of 
the Rise of Methodism. 

1840.—Foundation Deed of the Association signed at 
Manchester Assembly. 

1849.—Australian Mission was established by the 
Liverpool Assembly ; New Zealand was added in 1864. 

1857.—Union of the Wesleyan Methodist Association 
and the Wesleyan Reformers consummated at the Roch- 
dale Assembly. 

1859.—West African Mission. Methodists in Sierra 
Leone united with home Churches. 

1860.—Foreign Missions Committee appointed. 

1861.—East African Mission established by Leeds 
Assembly : a Book Room Committee was also appointed. 

1862._—Preachers’ Superannuation and Beneficent Fund 
established by Bristol Assembly, taking over the work of 
a previous society. 

1864.—Chinese Mission sanctioned by Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Assembly. 

1865.—Reference Deed for Church properties adopted 
by the Nottingham Assembly. 

1867.—Chapel Loan Fund established by Manchester 
Assembly. 

1869.—Home Missionary class of ministers discon- 
tinued, all ministers receiving the same status. 

1871.—Theological Institute established at Manchester 
by the London Assembly. 

1874.—London Church Extension Fund commenced : 
Rev. Ira Miller was its chairman for twenty-five years. 

1875.—Ashville College, Harrogate, established, and 
Home Mission Extension Fund (£10,000) inaugurated 
by Nottingham Assembly. 

1880.—Temperance League founded. 

1883.—Commemoration of Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
or “Silver Wedding,” of the Union of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association and the Wesleyan Reformers, at the 
Rochdale Assembly. £14,000 promised there, and in 
all £30,000 was raised. Treasurer, W. Butler, Esq- ; 
Secretaries, the Revs. E. Boaden and W. R. Sunman. 
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1891.—Bowron House was presented to the Sunderiand 
Assembly by Messrs. J. A. and S. Bowron as a training 
home for deaconesses. The Wesley Memorial Fund, in 
commemoration of the death of Wesley in 1791, was also 
inaugurated. £8,000 was raised for home and foreign 
missions, etc. 

1892.—A Memorial Window was placed by Mr. G. S. 
Knight in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, where 
the Assembly met that year. 

1895.—Union of the New Zealand Mission Churches 
(982 members) with other Churches there, forming The 
Methodist Church. 

1896.—Theological Institute (Manchester), enlarged 
and endowed; £20,000 was raised by Alderman J. 
Duckworth, J.P., Rochdale, who gave £3,000 at the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Assembly. 

1899.—Twentieth Century Fund inaugurated by the 
Sheffield Assembly. £104,763 was raised; the Central 
Fund received £53,552. Treasurers, Mr. R. Bird, J.P., 
ae a R. Turner; Secretary, the Rev. D. Brook, M.A., 
D.C.L. 

1901.—Union of the Australian Churches (1875 mem- 
bers), with other Methodist bodies, forming The 
Methodist Church. 


IV._THE UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH.* 


To this story of our Founders and helpers may be 
added particulars of the Doctrines, Constitution, Institu- 
tions, and Statistics of the Church in which their labours 
merge. 


14.—DOCTRINES. 

The Doctrines held and taught are as follows: 

I.—The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
through Divine inspiration, contain a revelation of the will 
of God to man, and furnish a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. 

II.—There is one God, the Creator, Preserver and Ruler 
of all things, Who is above all and through all and in all. 
And, in the mystery of His being, there are three persons 
in the one Godhead, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

* The Doctrines and Constitution (summarized) are from the drafts of documents 


—Constitution, Foundation Deed Poll, and The United Methodist Church Act, 
1907—prepared by the Joint Committee on Methodist Union, 
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IIJ.—The Lord Jesus Christ is the incarnate Son of God, 
in the unity of His being at once human and Divine, truly 
God and truly man. 

TV.—Man as a moral being is free and responsible, and 
in the exercise of his freedom has fallen into sin and con- 
demnation. 

V.—The Lord Jesus Christ in His life and death per- 
fectly manifested the righteousness and love of God: and 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross, 
He made atonement for the sins of the whole world. He 
was raised from the dead, and received up into glory, and 
now reigns Lord over all. 

VI.—God wills not the death of any sinner, but requires 
repentance towards Himself and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ as necessary to salvation. 

VIl.—Believers are justified by faith through the grace 
of God, are born again from above, and by the life of 
obedient faith, perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 

VIII.—The Holy Spirit of God illuminates the minds of 
men, convicts of sin, leads into all truth, gives assurance 
of salvation and sonship, and dwells in every believer to 
strengthen and sanctify. 

[X.—The Holy Catholic Church is the innumerable com- 
pany of saints of every age and nation, who, being united 
to Christ their Head, are one Body in Him, and have com- 
munion with their Lord and with one another. 

X.—It is the will of Christ that His Church on earth 
should exist as a visible brotherhood, for the worship of 
God, for the manifestation of His Spirit and teaching in 
the service of man, and for the extension of His Kingdom 
throughout the world. 

XI,--The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are of Divine appointment and of perpetual obligation. 

XIL.—There will be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the righteous and the wicked; the Tord Jesus Christ will 
be the Judge of all men; and they who have done good 
shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, and they 
who have done evil unto the resurrection of condemnation. 


15._THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Polity is as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP.—The conditions of membership of the 
United Methodist Church are repentance towards and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ evidenced by a life in 
harmony therewith, and by attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper, together with the practice of Christian fellowship, 
as provided for in the class-meeting or such other means 
of grace and Christian ordinances as may be recognized 
from time to time in the United Methodist Church. 
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Every Church is divided into classes which meet for 
Christian fellowship, under the care of a class leader, or 
into sections approved by the leaders’ meeting; such sec- 
tions are under the oversight of a person who has the name 
and status of a class leader. 

CHURCH MEETING.—Every Church has its Church 
Meeting, consisting of the circuit ministers and proba- 
tioners, if present, and all Church members; but no one is 
entitled to vote in the Meeting who is under eighteen years 
of age. The Meeting promotes Christian fellowship, and 
transacts business connected with the Church. Its powers 
and duties are: (a2) To promote religious fellowship and 
edification ; (4) to recognize members on the recommenda- 
tion of the leaders’ meeting; (c) to appoint representatives 
to the leaders’ and circuit or quarterly meetings; (d) to 
recommend to the circuit or quarterly meeting persons for 
appointment as local preachers and as candidates for the 
Ministry ; (e) to appoint stewards and other officers; (f) to 
adopt Teports and accounts, and consider the spiritual and 
financial condition of the Church. 

THE LEADERS’ MEETING in each Church is com- 
posed of the circuit ministers and probationers if present, 
and the following persons: the supernumerary ministers, 
the class leaders, the local preachers, the church stewards. 
the weekly offering stewards, the poor stewards, a repre- 
sentative of the trustees, Sunday School, Church classes, 
Christian Endeavour, and kindred societies, and so many 
Tepresentatives of the Church Meeting as may be annually 
appointed by such meeting. Its powers and duties are: 
(2) To determine the order of service, to fix the hours for 
worship, to arrange the various weeknight meetings, to 
Appoint the times for making the various collections; (d) 
to receive persons into and to suspend or exclude persons 
from Church-membership : provided that any person so sus- 
pended or excluded may appeal to the circuit or quarterly 
meeting ; (c) to keep the Church-roll, to examine it not less 
than twice a year, and to reeommend persons to the Church 
Meeting as candidates for the ministry or as probationers ; 
(d) to nominate to the Church Meeting persons for appoint- 
ment by the Church Meeting as representatives for the cir- 
Cult or quarterly meetings; (e) to recommend to the Church 
Meeting persons as local preachers; (f) to administer the 
fund for the poor; (g) to receive reports from the class- 
meetings, Christian Endeavour and kindred societies, Sun- 
day School, Band of Hope, and other bodies. 

THE PREACHERS’ MEETING of each circuit is held 
quarterly, and consists of the ministers, probationers, and 
local preachers belonging to the circuit. Its resolutions and 
Proceedings are reported to the circuit or quarterly meeting 
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for approval. Candidates for the office of local preacher, 
when approved by the circuit or quarterly meeting, are 
placed on the circuit plan on probation; and after the usual 
period of probation are examined, either in the preachers’ 
meeting, or in the circuit or quarterly. meeting, or before 
a representative committee appointed for that purpose, and 
on passing such examination satisfactorily are publicly 
recognized by the circuit or quarterly meeting as fully- 
accredited local preachers. 

THE CIRCUIT OR QUARTERLY MEETING in each 
circuit is composed of all the ministers and probationers 
in the circuit, the circuit stewards and other circuit officers, 
the stewards of Churches in the circuit, its local preachers, 
together with one representative, being a member of the 
Church and chosen from each body of trustees of any trust 
property, and from each Sunday School within the circuit, 
together with representatives from each Church in propor- 
tion to the number of its members and in accordance with 
a scale for each circuit to be fixed from time to time by 
quarterly meeting thereof. This meeting has the following 
powers and duties: (a) to elect two circuit stewards and such 
other circuit officers as the meeting may think fit; (b) to 
receive reports of the spiritual, numerical, and financial 
condition of the Churches in the circuit and of all the 
organizations in connection with the Churches; (c) to con- 
sider plans of extension; (d) to review at least once a year 
the condition of all trust property; (e) to fix the contribu- 
tions of the Churches in the circuit for circuit expenses, and 
to discharge al] claims on circuit funds; (f) to recognize 
publicly, and appoint local preachers, and to recommend 
to the district meeting suitable persons for the ministry; 
(g) to invite ministers to the circuit; (4) to fix the number 
of the appointments of ministers and probationers for each 
Church, and to appoint persons to make in conjunction 
with the ministers and the local preachers’ secretary, “the 
circuit plan”; (z) to act as the final court of appeal in all 
cases where a member has been suspended or excluded 
from membership by the leaders’ meeting, except in the 
case of circuits constituted of one Church only, in which 
case the friendly intervention of such Connexiona] Com- 
mittee as shall be authorized by the Conference shall be 
sought; (7) to make recommendations to the District Meet- 
ing; (2) to appoint one of the two circuit stewards to be 
a member of the District meeting; (/) to appoint repre 
sentatives to the District meeting; (7) to make by-laws for 
the management of the business of the meeting. : 

Of all circuit or quarterly meetings, circuit committee 
meetings, leaders’ and Church Meetings the superintendent 
minister, if present, shall be the chairman; and in circuits 
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worked sectionally by the allocation of the several Churches 
therein to one or other of the circuit ministers (if any such 
Church be so allocated to a minister), such minister, if 
present, shall in the absence of the superintendent minister, 
be the chairman of the Church Meeting or leaders’ meeting 
of such Church. 

Subject as aforesaid the chairman of every such meeting 
shall be appointed in accordance with the ordinary practice 
governing meetings with respect to appointment of a chair- 
man. 

Should the chairman decline to put a motion which the 
majority of the meeting ascertained by vote (taken on the 
proposition of any member) desires to be put, he shall 
vacate the chair, and the meeting shall thereupon appoint 
another chairman to preside till the close of the business for 
the transaction of which the meeting was called. 

In the exceptional cases where circuits or Churches are 
placed in charge of probationers, the usage as to chairman- 
ship prevailing in the circuit or Church at the date of 
Union shall be continued, unless and until otherwise 
decided by the Conference. 

THE DISTRICT MEETING consists of all ministers, 
Guardian Representatives, Connexional officers, and mem- 
bers of Connexional Committees belonging to any Church 
in the District, one of the two stewards of each circuit, 
together with a number of representatives equal to the 
whole of the above to be chosen by the circuit or quarterly 
meetings of the circuits forming the District, the number 
to be elected by the circuit or quarterly meeting of each 
of the circuits to be fixed from time to time by the Con- 
ference. The meeting is held every year between the 30th 
day of April and the 13th day of May, and may also meet 
in the month of September or October in any year. Its 
powers and duties are: (2) To appoint a chairman, secre 
taries, and other officers; (b) to receive reports of the work 
of God in the various circuits, and to prepare numerical 
and financial returns for the Conference ; (c) to consider all 
circuit requests for Connexional grants and to recommend 
according to its judgment; (d) to reyiew the condition of 
trust estates within the District; (e) %o elect at the May 
meeting of the District meeting representatives to the Con- 
ference, due regard being paid to the claims of every 
circuit in the District; (f) to nominate persons as candi- 
dates for election by the Conference as Guardian Repre- 
sentatives; (g) to consider suggestions or recommendations 
from the circuit or quarterly meetings with regard to new 
legislation by the Conference, and to express to the Con- 
ference its judgment thereon; (#) to examine candidates for 
the ministry and probationers, and to report to the Con- 
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ference the results and its judgment thereon; (2) to con- 
sider plans of extension and to forward its recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Conference; (j) to make recommenda- 
tions to the Conference with respect to the division or 
combination of existing circuits and the formation of new 
circuits; (#4) to nominate persons for election by the Con- 
ference to serve on the various Connexional Committees; 
(2) to appoint one person (a minister and layman in 
alternate years) as its representative on the Stationing Com- 
mittee hereinafter constituted. 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE consists of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the last preceding Conference, and 
the President-Designate (if any) nominated thereby, the 
Guardian Representatives, the Connexional officers, the 
representatives of the District meetings, and representatives 
of Connexional Funds and Institutions. No person can be 
a member of the Conference who is not a member of the 
Church. In the appointment of representatives of the 
Connexional Funds and Institutions the Conference, as far 
as possible, makes such appointments in such manner that 
the whole number of Connexional officers and such repre- 
sentatives taken together always consists of an equa] num- 
ber of ministers and laymen. The whole number of the 
members of the Conference, exclusive of the Guardian 
Representatives and Connexional officers, is 300, or as near 
thereto as may be. 

The Conference (a) elects its President, and may 
designate its President for the following year; (5) elects its 
Secretary and any other officers of the Conference; (c) 
elects the Guardian Representatives; (d) appoints five per- 
sons to represent it on the Stationing Committee, in ad- 
dition to the representatives appointed by the District 
meetings: the representatives of the Conference to consist 
of three ministers and two laymen, and two ministers and 
three laymen, in alternate years; (e¢) appoints such officers 
as the Conference may from time to time consider 
necessary for conducting and managing the Connexional 
business and affairs of the Church; (f)_ prescribes 
the duties and powers of, and the amount of salary 
(if any) to be paid to any of its officers; (g) appoints 
as ministers and probe toners to the several circuits for the 
ensuing year such persons as are recommended by the 
Stationing Committee, or such other persons as the Con- 
ference thinks proper, but no minister shall be appointed 
to the same circuit for more than four successive 
years unless the circuit or quarterly meeting shal] request, 
by a vote of the majority of at least two-thirds of its mem- 
bers present and voting, that the appointment may be 
renewed for a fifth, sixth, or seventh year. After the 
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seventh year no appointment shall be renewed, except by 
special resolution of the Conference; (z) may admit upon 
probation for the ministry any person duly recommended, 
he having also passed a satisfactory examination by the 
District meeting; and also may and shall inquire into and 
decide upon the piety, doctrinal views, gifts, and general 
suitability to the work of the ministry of such probationers, 
and may discontinue his services at any period of his 
probation, and may also admit into full connexion such 
probationers as are approved ; (i) may admit ministers from 
other Churches; (7) may and shall censure, suspend, or 
exclude from the ministry of the Church any minister upon 
satisfactory evidence of immorality, erroneous doctrinal 
teaching, deficiency of ability, neglect of duty, general 
unsuitability, or of his acting contrary to or neglecting to 
observe the rules and regulations of the Church; (2) may 
rearrange existing Districts, and form new Districts, and 
on receiving proposals in that behalf from the District 
meetings, may divide or combine existing circuits or form 
new circuits; (2) receives reports from all Connexional in- 
stitutions, and appoints and elects their officers; (#2) may 
elect committees for the management of the various Con- 
nexional institutions from nominations made by the Dis- 
trict meetings, and from additional nominations made in 
the Conference; (2) considers the spiritual state of the 
Connexion; (0) makes a levy or requisition on the circuits 
for the support of all funds on which depend the mainten- 
ance of the ministry, and the discharge of obligations of 
the Conference or circuits thereto, and takes such action as 
it may deem necessary or expedient to induce the circuits 
loyally to fulfil in any manner which the Conference may 
think desirable their obligation to sustain all institutions 
and funds of a Connexional character; (#) maintains the 
doctrinal standards of the Church, and may at its dis- 
cretion advise and direct in respect of all matters which 
concern the unity, order and usefulness of the Churches of 
the Church; (g) elects a General Connexional Committee 
to exercise general oversight over the affairs of the Church ; 
(r) may continue or establish printing or publishing offices, 
and manage all matters connected with the Book Rooms 
and publications, Connexional property, missions, colleges, 
and secondary schools of the Church; (s) may, after due 
notice, and subject to the consideration by the circuit 
quarterly meetings, change the name of the Church, unite 
it with other Churches, and alter its constitution.* The 
usual time for this revision is each tenth year, reckoning 
from 1915. 

THE STATIONING COMMITTEE consists of five 
persons appointed by and as representatives of the Con- 


* Including Doctrinal Tenets. 
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ference, and other representatives appointed by the Dis- 
trict meetings, one by cach such meeting. It recommends to 
the Conference ministers and probationers for appointment 
to the several Districts and circuits for the ensuing year. 

THE GUARDIAN REPRESENTATIVES are 24 in 
number, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, each of such laymen 
being a member of the Church. Each holds office for six 
years, and is eligible for re-election. In association with 
the President and Secretary of the Conference for the time 
being, they are the legal Guardians of the rights and 
privileges of the members of the Connexion. They are 
elected by the Annual Conference (on the nomination of 
the District meeting), and have a seat and vote in its 
Proceedings. 


16.—INSTITUTIONS. 

The Connexional Institutions are, among others, 
the following: , 

THE CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE, or General Connexional 
Committee (Chairman, The President), represents the Con- 
nexion and has charge of its business, other than that of the 
several Departments. Committees also deal with the 
ASSESSED FUNDS (Ministers’ Children’s Fund, Contingent 
Funds, etc.). ; 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES.—The Foreign Stations are in 
Cuina: Shantung and Chili provinces (M.N.C.), Yunnan 
Province (B.C.M.), and Ningpo and Wenchow districts 
(U.M.F.C.); East AND WEsT AFRICA (U.M.F.C.); Jamaica 
and Bocas del Toro (U.M.F.C.). Home mission work is 
prosecuted in many centres in England. The combined 
income for both departments was £27,434 in 1906. 

THE DEACONESS INSTITUTE, Bowron House, Wandsworth, 
London, has connected with it 40 sisters, including students, 
ae for Church and evangelistic work. Income, 

£1,500. 

THEOLOGICAL AND MINISTERIAL TRAINING COLLEGES are 
at Ranmoor, Sheffield, and Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Accommodation for 39 students. Income, £2,904; endow- 
ments, 431,133. Conference Committees supervise the 
studies and examinations of local preachers and ministers 
on probation. 

PuBLIC SCHOOLS.—Ashville College, Harrogate, accom- 
modating 90 boys; Shebbear College, North Devon, 100 
boys; Edgehill College, Bideford, 74 girls. 

Book ROOMS AND PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS in London : 
chief, 12 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. Combined capital, 
£14,670; average annual profit, £1,003. L 

CHURCH BUILDING AND [EXTENSION FUNDS, income 
£2,375; and Loan Funds, capital £48,955; besides the 
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U.M.F.C. Twentieth Century Fund of £20,000 and London 
Church Extension Fund of £14,518. Many of the build- 
ings are covered by the CONNEXIONAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES; total sum insured, £1,847,117, much of which is 
re-insured. The profits are used for Connexional purposes. 

MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUNDS have a combined 
capital of £100,418. 

LocaL PREACHERS’ AND SUNDAY SCHOOL FUNDS. 
(U.M.F.C.) have capital, respectively, £2,485 and £1,336. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE's DEPARTMENTS take charge of 
Sunday School, Temperance, and Y.P.S.C.E. work. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE (Bonner Road, 
London, N.E.) is managed by a committee representative 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, with several repre- 
sentatives from the three uniting Churches. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODIST LOCAL PREACHERS’ MUTUAL 
AID ASSOCIATION, formed before the division of 1849, 
has in it many local preachers of the U.M.F.C. and 
M.N.C.. and those of the B.C.M. are now admissible. 
Its benefit membership is 9,623; its income, £13,182; and 
capital, £41,912. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODIST UNION. — The 
following served as members of this Committee: UNITED 
METHODIST FREE CHURCHES: Revs. D. Irving, M.A., 
D.C.L., R. Abercrombie, M.A., E. Boaden, D. Brook, 
M.A., D.C.L., E. D. Cornish, T. J. Dickinson, W. H. 
Cory Harris, J. King, W. Redfern, Principal Sherwood, 
J. C. Brewitt, Messrs. R. Bird, J.P., T. R. Blumer, Alder- 
man J. Duckworth, J.P., M.P., R. W. Essex, M.P., Coun- 
cillor Hardy, W. Mallinson, J.P., Alderman Snape, J.P., 
Alderman Hart, J.P., J. S. Benson, Councillor H. Toy, 
R. Turner.—METHODIST NEW CONNEXION: Revs. 
Foster, Principal J. S. Clemens, B.A., B.D., W.- J. 
Townsend, D.D, M. J. Birks, D. Heath, E. Holyoake, 
G. Packer, J. Mellor, W. Hookins, F. H. Robinson, T. M. 
Rees, G. Parker, Messrs. G. Goodall, J.P., J.. Hepworth, 
J.P. (Lord Mayor of Leeds), Sir C. T. Skelton, J.P., Alder- 
man A. O, Stocks, J.P., E. Talbot, J.P., C.C., Councillor 
C. F. Sykes, J.P., J. Ward, J. G. Watson. — BIBLE 
CHRISTIAN (METHODIST): Revs. J. B. Stedeford, Ss. B. 
Lane, F. W. Bourne, J. Dymond, W. B. Lark, J. H. Batt, 
A. Trengove, J. O. Keen, D.D., J. Luke, A. Hancock, 
J. Dale, W. R. K. Baulkwill, Messrs. Councillor W. 
Gillett, J.P., W. B. Luke, J.P., W. J. Nicholls, S. P. 
Ratterbury, J.P., J. White, G. P. Dymond, M.A., W. H. 
Yeo, H. T. Goddard, F, P. Grandin, J.P. 
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WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, on@sale at our Book Rooms. 


FROM ALFRED TO VICTORIA; 


OR HANDS ACROSS A THOUSAND YEARS. 


Connected Historical Sketches of Great Lives (A.p. 900 to 1900). 13 Portraits 
; and Maps. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Leather, 3s. 6d. 


‘(The great man of the century is selected, his life interpreted, and articulated with the whole 
movement of the time. The working out is at once interesting and sound.”—Methodist Times. 
—'A freshly-conceived and well-performed method of bringing home to readers a sense of the 
vitality of history.”—St#, James’ Gazette,—" A bright writer, witha quick eye for the picturesque, 
and a sure judgment as to the deciding issues in great periods, he emphasises always the moral 
qualities of men and movements."—Yorkshire Daily Observer.— Lhe book is wonderfully 
accurate in detail and written in a good style.”"—Primitive Methodist.—‘‘ It is difficult to pratse 
tris little work too highly. Much useful information is crammed into a small compass.”—Free 
Church Chronicle.—" lt is written in a thoroughly interesting style, and the portraits, maps, 
lists of books, and summaties of principal events enhance its value '—Secondary Education.— 
“ Mr. Eavrs writes with clearness and force. The historical perspective is invariably correct.”— 
M.N.C. Magazine. 


A SON OF ISSACHMAR: 
A Story of the Times of Wesley and Kilham. 
236 Pages, 15 Illustrations. 2s. 

‘Written throughout ina bright, entertaining style, and ful! of strong interest. The author is 
evidently well-acquainted with the history."—The Methodist Times.—‘' The times are brightly 
sketched in this historical romance. A pleasing love-story.”—Christian World.—“‘ Interestingly 
written, many of its passages being startling intheirrealism . . . a glowing picture.”—Rev. J. 


Marsuacy Matuer in The Methodist Monthly.—** The great heart-burning |. . . seenat work 
in private. It is touching enough, even tragic here and there.”—Expository Times. 


ALEXANDER KilbMAM 


Methodist Evangelist and Reformer. 


A SERVICE OF PRAISE 


Consisting of Old Methodist Hymns and Tunes with connective Readings. 
Price 4d. 50 Copies Half-price. 


Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth. 


Heap MASTER: SeconD MasTER: 
G. P. DYMOND, M.A. (Lond.). J. ROUNSEFELL, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Latest Successes : OXFORD LOCAL: July, 1907: SENIOR, Nine Successful, 

including 17th in First Class Honours and 13thin Mathematics. JUNIOR, Twelve 

Successful, including 14th in First Class Honours, lst in Second Class Honours 
(bracketed). PRELIMINARY, Ten Successful—31 out of 34 entered. 


CIVIL SERVICE, Assistant Surveyor of Taxes. 


Recreation Ground ior Tennis, etc. Match Ground for Football and Cricket. 
Gymnasium. Safe open Sea-bathing. Every accommodation for Boarders. 
PREMISES RECENTLY EXTENDED. 


Popular and Completed Edition. 278 pages. Price 1s. Gd. 


THE STORY OF METHODIST UNION 


By REV. W. J. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


‘We proffer Dr. Townsend our hearty congratulations on the successful 
completion of a much-needed piece of work. Everyone who knows the author 
will expect to find within these covers a thoroughly impartial treatment of his 
Subject, and they will not be disappointed.”—The Methodist Times. 


Fifth Edition. 154 pages. Paper Cover, Gde Cloth Cover, 1S. . 


K HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By REV. W. J. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


‘* We congratulate Dr. Townsend and the New Connexion Conference on the 
publication of their manual. It is a marvel of cheapness, and is written fairly and 
clearly. The ground is covered briefly, but not superficially. The style is inter- 
esting.’”—The Preachers’ Magazine. 


TS i, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Rev. W. REDFERN. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
IN METHODISM. 


179 pp. Price is. Gd. net. 


This is the Eleventh Volume issued in the Eras of Nonconformity 
Series, edited by C. Silvester Horne, M.A. The Rev. W. Redfern 
undertakes the delicate task of presenting the history of the secessions 
from Methodism, with their developments; and to the work he has given 
careful study of original documents and a critical and impartial spirit. 


London : National Council of Evangelical Free Churches, Thomas Law, 
Memorial Hall, E.C, 


iii.) 


CSOOD PRINTING - 


Telephone : No. 759 Sydenham. Telegrams; Storyettes, London. 


THE 


MAGNET PR 


188 RYE LANE, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 


ATTENTION. 
SAVM1VY 


VY, 
Bed 
ig 


City OFFICE: 12 FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.c. 


COMMANDS 


USE ? 


- At the preseat time the above subject is occupying the close thought and 
attention of many thinking people throughout the British Isles, for at last 
Ministers of Religion have almost universally decided that a Non-Alcoholic 
Wine should be used for this most sacred purpose. 

It is now nearly seven years since Dr. Welch introduced into the British 
Isles “ Welch’s Unfermented Wines,” and they have been adopted in preference 
to all others, by a large number of Churches, Chapels and Missions of every 
Denomination, and undoubtedly give universal satisfaction, which is proved 
by the ever-increasing trade. 

Dr. Welch will be pleased to send, post-paid, his little book, entitled “Com- 
munion Wine, What Shall We Use?” on receipt of a post card. This booklet 
gives some interesting information, together with copy of testimonials from a 
large number of well-known clergymen, including the Rev. Griffiths Thomas, 
D.D., the Rev. George Hanson, D.D., the Rev. Dr. Macrae, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, the Rev. J. Clifford, D.D., etc., ete. 


Address: Dr. WELCH, 61 and 63 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


eS Special samples of both qualities will be sent post paid on receipt of 
stamps value 6d., if ‘‘ Our Founders and Their Story” is mentioned. 


(iv.) 


Situation—beautiful, open, healthy. 
|’ Equipment —modern, including 
_ Laboratory, Gymnasium, Playing 
Fields, Tennis . Courts, separate 


" ( O | | E GE, Cubicles, detached Sanatorium. A 
first- class education’ at a moderate 
4 and inclusive fee. Repeated suc- 


HARROGATE. | cesses in University and other | . 


examinations. 


} Boarding Sehool | Experienced Staffof four resident 


Graduates, assisted by Visiting 

Masters for Music (Organ, Piano, 

for oYys | Violin), German, Gymnastics, 
¢ | Manual Instruction, Drill. 


For further ear hinn lene apply to the Principal, 
Rev. ALFRED SOOTHILL, B.A. (Lond.). 


“VISITORS TO LONDON.” 
WILLIAMS’ — 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


2 and 3 Montague Street, ° 
RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, wW.c. Ky 


PREMISES RECENTLY EN SalI” 


“Silence” Room for Students and others requiring perfect cat Tariff on ap- 
plication. © ‘Telegraphic Address, © ‘Faithful, London.” Telephone P.O. 9992 Central. 


N.B.—The rumour that the Montague Hotel is about Hp be demolished ts 
entirely unfounded. ) 


eos ) 
. iy 
ques COMPO: toy WASHINEE 
; e¢¢ 
EVERYTHING 
a 
‘<comMEro MAKES THE GLASSWARE BRIGHTEST. | | 
MAKES THE WASHDAY LIGHTEST. — 
MAKES THE CLOTHING WHITEST. 
MAKES THE HOUSEHOLD HEALTHY. 
‘MAKES THE HOUSEWIFE WEALTHY, | 
» SMELLS AS SWEET AS HONEY, 
SAVES NO END OF MONEY. 
SAVES ‘BOTH TIME AND LABOUR. 


D IT TO YOUR NEIGHBOUR 


y= ASK YOUR GROCER a 


~ a. ee 


LONDON. LONDON. 


WILD'S 


FIRST-CLASS 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS, 


30 to 40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telegrams—Wild’s Hotel, London. 
ELECTRIC LIFT. Telephone 4695 Holborn. 


‘Central for 
Charing Cross, 
Cannon Street, 
and 
Holborn Viaduct 
Stations for 
the Continent. 


-70 and 71 Euston Square. 


Handy 


for Early Euston, 


Midland, 
and Great 


and Late 


Trains. 


Night Tae EARSMT i Gees Northern 
Porter. We naa Stations. 


Tele¢grams—Wild’s, 71 Euston Square, Telephone 1949 North, 


HOME COMFORTS. CLEANLINESS AND QUIET. 


Both Hotels Central for Business or Pleasure. 
~~ 


